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VERDICT—* FOUND DEAD.” 


WHE SURGEON’S TALE. BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


“ about ten 0, 2 paragraph appeared in some of the daily newspapers, giving an 
account of an Ingest ld on the body of a young woman, ‘found dead’ in some obscure 
street or lane in London. The body was discovered frightfully emaciated, scantily clothed, 
anc in a poor garret, which was enlirely destitute of every article of furniture, comfori, or 
otherwise, except a few ragged love-letiers, which she had preserved through every priva- 


vidence, she 1 been a one time a person of consi e ty, 
ese ne rie 
« °*Twas on a dayk December's evening, 
Loud the blast, and bitter cold ; 
Downwards came the whirling waters, 
Deep and black the river roll’d: 
Not adog beneath the tempest ; 
Not a beggar upon his beat ; 
Wind and rain, and cold and darkness, 
Swept through every desert street. 


* Muffied to the teeth, that evening 

I was struggling in the storm, 

mn pestilept lanes and hungry alleys : 
Suddenly, an ancient form 

Peer’d from out a gloomy doorway, 
And, with trembling croak, it said— 

‘In the left-hand empty garret 
You will find a woman—dead.’ 


«*« Never stepp’d a finer creature, 

When she was a simple maid ; 

But she did like many others— 
Loved a man, and was betrayed. 

I have seen her in her carriage 
Riding, diamonds in her hair; 

And I’ve seen her starving (starving, 
Do you hear?) and now—she’s there !” 


ag Up the worn and slippery stair 
ith a quicken’d pulse I sprung. 
Famine, filth, and mean despair, © 
Round about the darkness hung : 
No kind vision met my glances, 
Friend or helper of the poor ; 
So the crazy room I enter‘’d, 
And look’d down upon the floor! 


«< There— a 
There in the rough and Pak sd posrde. 


MARS > BS thesae, Weemtoud Wipe 
Marder’d in its youth by hunger ; 
All its beauty—wrinkled clay. 
Life’s poor wants had left her nothing— 
Clothes nor fuel, food: nor bed— 
Nothing save some ragged letters, 
Whereon lay the ghastly head. 


* . * e 


*** Nothing !—Yet what more could Pity 

Crave, for one about to die, 

Than sweet words from one she worship’d 
(Sweet, though every word a lie) ? 

In the morning of her pleasure, 
In the midnight of her pain, 

They were all her wealth, her comfort, 
Treasured,—ay, and not in vain. 


“ And with her they now lie mouldering, 

And a date upon a stone 

Telleth where (to end the story) 
Love's poor outcast sleeps alone. 

Mourn not; for at length she sleepeth 
The soft slumber of the dead, 

Resting on her loved love-letters, 
Last, fit pillow for her head.” 


A VISIT TO THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


It was with no ordinary feelings that we threw open our window in 
tho hétel of the Trois Duuphins at Grenoble, in the early morn of a day 
last August, and gazed inquiringly at the face of heaven; for we had a 
pligrimage in prospect, for which fine weather was particularly essen- 
tial This was 4 visit to the Grande Chartreuse. The unclouded sky 
Wore an unmistakeable appearance of fairness. Had the azure vault 
been the dial-plate of a huge barometer, the needle would assured! y 
have pointed ‘ Het Fair.” Our spirits rose immediately. Not that we 
Were apprehensive of a “ juiey day. In'the latitude of Grenoble, and 

h summer time, such excursion spoilers are of very rare occurrence ; 
but we were greedy, we wanted a perfect day,— 
Cool, and calm, and bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
ont aore was one. The delicious morning air came into our room pure 
fomunel making existence happiness. Before us, at a great elevation, 
cilled the fartress of G renoble, its mountain girdling bastions pen- 
with military precision against the deep blue sky, so transparent 

Was the atmosphere. 
It is always a difficult matter in. F 


out of the cuiss rn 
est, 6 cuisine of an hétel, 


o 


rance to coax an early breakfast 
f —by breakfast, we mean a sensible, hon- 
English breakfast, which being eaten puts a man in good 


um , . . 
battle breseie ni ~ and all the world, and fits him to go forth and do 


our own part we make it a rule, from which we 
n ; : 
ggg edeine when the stern, strong hand of necessity com- 
fri f — — forth on our day’s duties or pleasures without 
n the present occasion, af; i i 
» after the usu 
procuired 4 very satisfac the usual amount of importuning, we 


equal to climbing the Graan i partaken of which, we felt 


Pa a are wwe neem from Grenoble to the Grande Chartreuse; the one 
Buch the te ~ Maurent, the other by Sapey. The former, though 
latter is a. 18 certo. &s far as St. Laurent for carriages; the 
Tenseeh cod onder pule-peth. We determined on going by St. 
Grenoble ing by Sapey. A small two-horse diligence leaves 

every morning at seven during the summer months for the 


former village. In the coupé of this vehicle we had secured a seat, and 
a few minutes after seven we found ourselves, with some half-dozen ec- 
clesiastics bound on the same pilgrimage, rolling out of the City. Our 
neighbour in the coupé was a jolly-looking priest, savouring more of 
greuse than Windsor soap, with an oily, happy countenance, showing 
that its possessor was in good humour with himself and at peace with all 
the world. We always make it a rule in ovr travels to follow the good 
advice of the Vicar of Wakefield,—viz. to enter into conversation with 
all persons whom the accidents of travel may throw into our companion- 
ship, holding with the good Vicar, that if they fail to give us useful in- 
formation, or to afford us entertainment, we may be of some service to 
them. Railways at home have interposed their iron din and discord be- 
tween travellers, tying up their tongues; but in France, and particu- 
larly in the south, where such ways are almost entirely ignored, the 
| Slow diligence affords every opportunity of making a bosom friend of 
your travelling companion ere parting from him. 

So the reader will be prepared to learn that we soon opened a con- 
versation with our neighbour the priest. 
in the sole pocket of the coupé a square-looking can of large proportions, 
which ever and anon engaged his special care and attention; for as our 
jolting vehicle samiberett ene. the said can swung to and fro in a man- 
ner not very conducive to its safety, if it were made of glass or other 
brittle material. Our curiosity was excited respecting it, and after va- 
rious speculations we came to the conclusion that it was a bottle con- 
taining comfort for our neighbour and his companions. The priest, 
however, quickly disabused us of this idea; for after expressing his 
hope that the affair did not inconvenience us, he added,— 

**T am solicitous about it, for it is exceedingly precious, as it contains 
miraculous water.” 

This announcement, far from allaying our curiosity, rather served to 
increase it ; so we begged to be informed of the properties of the said 
water, and where it came from. 

** What,” said the priest, ‘“‘ have you not heard of the miracle lately 
performed on the holy Mountain of the Apparition near Corps ?” 

We confessed our entire ignorance " 

‘** That is strange,” said he. ‘‘ Would you like to hear the history of it ?” 

** Indeed we should,” we replied; ‘‘ and shall feel greatly obliged by 
your communicating it to us,” 

The priest, then related the following extraordinary story as our dili- 
gence was pursuing its way through the vale of Grésivaudan ; and as 
the scenery more immediately connected with the Grande Chartreuse 
did not surround us until the priest had concluded, we think that we 
shall not err in inaking the reader a listener to the tale, which will, we 
| feel certain, keep him awake whilst travelling along the flat road be- 
| tween Grenoble and Voreppe. 
| “Phe scene,” commenced the priest, crossing himself with much ap- 
“parent devotion, ‘ of this late miraculous manifestation of God’s grace 
| to this sinful world is a mountain of vast height, covered with snow 





4a Satette in the commune of Corps and department of the Hautes 
- ime ox viding to attain 
he mountain, previous to the miracle, 
| was known only to the peasants who live at its base, and whose flocks 
in summer time seek pasturage on it. 
‘s Last September two children, brother and sister, named Macedon 
| and Melanie Annans, the former twelve years of age, the latter four- 
teen, were tending some flocks belonging to their parents, who are hum- 
| ble peasants living in a cottage on the mountain-side. It was noon, the 
day was oppressively warm, and feeling tired and hot they sought a 
| spring near the summit of the mountain to quench their thirst. The 
fountain did not flow constantly, being frequently dry in the summer 
months. After drinking they threw themselves on the grass, and fell 
into a profound sleep. How long they remained asleep they cannot 
state. They were woke by « rushing noise, and the rustling as it were 
ofsatin. On looking up they beheld a woman seated on a stone, appa- 
relled in white robes trimmed with lace, and bordered at the bottom by 
red roses. Her hair was dressed in plain bands; on her feet were white 
satin shoes, ornamented with gold buckles; and her hands were crossed 
on her breast. At the sight of this apparition the children were af- 
frighted, and rose to run away. 

* Fear not,” said the female, addressing them in their patois tongue, 
“TL will not harm ye: approach !” 

“ Gathering courage from the gentle voice and meek appearance of 
the vision, whose face they represent as of angelic sweetness, the chil- 
dren drew near, but not without trembling.” 

*** My Son,’ said the mysterious form, ‘is sorely troubled at the 
wickedness of His people in this part of France. The Sundays are des- 
ectated ; blasphemy is common ; evil deeds are of every day occurrence. 
I have had great difficulty in arresting His avenging hand—nor have I 
entirely succeeded in doing so; for already your potatoes have been 
blighted. Be sure, if such things continue, that your corn will be de- 
stroyed, and your cattle will perish by disease 
‘She then, rising from the stone on which she had been seated, took 
| each child apart, and communicated to it a secret, which it was com- 
; maoded not to reveal till the proper time for divulging the mystery 
| shall arrive. After this she ascended very gradually out of sight; the 

boy says that he stretched forth his arm to pluck one of the rosas on 
her dress, but that his hand passed through thin air. Slowly the vision 
faded from their sight, and at length disappeare lL. 

«The children straightway descended the mountain, and related the 

| history of the apparition to their parents; these. who seem to be devoid 

of tiat superstition so frequently found amongst persons in their rank 
of 1 fe, severely reprimanded them for inventing what they regarded as 
at bast an idle tale. The children, however persisted in their story. 
Theeuré was sent for. He listened attentively to the narrative, but at 
first gave no credence to it; indeed he reproved the children for their 
| attempt to impose, as he thought, upon him and their parents. A 
| sepatate examination of the girl and boy was instituted, and this elici- 

ted 4 uniform and unvarying an account, always accompanied by 
| such strong protestations of sincerity and truth, that the euré’s scep- 

ticisit became somewhat shaken. Accompanied by the children he visi- 
ted te scene of the apparition. They pointed out the stone on which 
| the fgure had sat; the fountain was overflowing with crystalline water 

—it \ad never done so before. The curé heard again, without a single 

deviadon, the account originally given by the children. The result was 
, that © went down the mountain a believer, and announced himself as 
| euch. ‘These children,’ he said, ‘have been singled out and made 
| blessc1; for to them has the holy Virgin Mary appeared, and she has 
, made them the instrument of communication with us sinners,’ The 
| history of the wonderful apparition was then described to the bishop of 
| the diwese. He came arrayed in his prelatical robes; saw the chil- 

dren; Was conducted by them to the mountain-top: heard there the 
story # the vision; questioned each child apart; offered them a large 
| sum of money to divulge their secret, which they refused, resisting all 
| threats\and arguments to make it known; and finally, having failed to 

shake their testimony in any way whatever, his grace avowed himself a 
{ believer in the miracle. This adhesion settled the doubts of wavering 


es the greater portion of the year, which rises near the hamlet of 


Alpes It requires four hours’ continvors ~~. 
whe ac {tom Le Paiewe. IT 


wee eannan, 
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Re, SALWRDAY, VAMVARY 


Before starting, he had stowed | 


minds; though the perpetual and abundant flowing of the spring had 
considerable influence in leading to the same result. This fact was, 
of course, eagerly seized on by religious enthusiasts, as confirmation 
strong as scripture of the truth of the children’s story. Thespring was 
now regarded as holy ; the water as miraculous, and not to be polluted 
by the hoofs of beasts. It was accordingly enclosed. The story of the 
apparition and the beatitude of the children soon became noised 
abroad. Bishops, priests, and curates ¢ from far and near to see 
the children and the holy mountain; but er the pomp nor terrors 
of the Church, nor yet offers of large r , had any effect in shaking 
their testimony, or causing them to divulge their res ve secrets. 
‘The proper time for making them known,’ say they, + ~ not arri- 
| ved; when it does, then will we speak.” The boy, who w wholly un- 
| educated, is now in the hands of the curé of the parish who is traini 
|him for the Church. He is very modest, and .s not inflated with pride 
at having been visited by the Virgin. ‘Do you not consider : 
very much blessed in having seen the mother of Jesus? said 1 to him. 
A careless ‘ Oui,’ was the only answer. The stone on which _the 
| Virgin is represented to have sat has been removed with much reli 

| pomp to the parish church, where it is enshrined behind the Bigh tar, 
| and attracts thousands of peasants, who religiously and devoutly kiss it. 
|The mountain, which a few months ago was trackless, and as I have 
stated, almost unknown, is now visited by hundreds of pi who 
prostrate themselves on the site of the apparition, and carry away 
bottles of the water.” 

In this capacity had the priest visited it. For five successive days 
and nights had he travelled, pausing not, 80 t was his 
arrive on the holy ground. earied and almost exhausted, he hired a 
a horse to ae e summit. The animal was most ag the path 
very bad. Ere long he came to a place which wore 80 @ re an 
appearance that he drew rein to dismount. “Do not give yo use- 
less trouble,” said his guide; ‘‘ no accident can happen, none has occur. 
red, since the mountain became holy, nor has a cow or ae perished. 
So the priest, full of faith, kept his seat, riding on the brink of 
frightful precipices unharmed. But his faith received a stronger 
confirmation. . . : 

“« My legs and feet,” said he, “ from five days and nights’ continuous 
journeying, had become greatly swollen and inflamed. I bathed them 
in the ever-flowing fountain. As if by enchantment, but really by 
miraculous agency ; for I sincerely believe that God has vouchsafed s 
miracle here” (and as he said this he crossed himself again to lend 
weight to his argument), “the swelling departed, the inflammation 
ceased, and I went up from the pool a renovated man. I had anticipa- 
ted great comfort from a night’s repose in bed, but all sense of ae 
had left me; hen I lay down last night it seemed to me that I ad 
not lost a simgzhe ents rest, 80 fresh “was I. : Wouder not, therefore, 
he added, ‘‘ at my cherishing the water in this tin case; it came from 
the holy spring, and it is my intention to keep it as long as I live.” 

We could scarcely forbear smiling, but the solemnity of the priest’s 
manner checked our onheli levity- ” ss 

«1 do not ask you to believe in this miracle,” he said; ‘*but let me 
tell you that, be it true or not, great good has been effected 
general belief in it: for reas the entire commune was y re- : 
markable for irreligious afid loose conduct, the peasantry now diligently 
attend chureh—the majority believing—some, if not believing, at least 
fearing that the wrath of Ged will visit them for their sins if do 
not amend their lives; the sabbath day is no longer one of toil; blas- 
phemy is neyer heard; in fact, that part of France is now probably the 
most orderly and religious in the country.” ’ 

Such are the principal details of this wonderful story. 
sively simple manners of the children, their constant 











The exces- 
herence to the 
same narrative unembellished by startling accessories, which bi gar 
questionings might naturally be expected to draw forth, coup with 
their steady refusal in all @ases to receive money, are circumstances 
which furnish strong presumptive evidence that they, or one of them, 
saw what they describe as a vision in their sleep. The representation 
of the Virgin ascending t@ heaven, is a common picture in the houses of 
easants in France; andit is well known that she is always portrayed 

in robes either of whiteor some gay colour, Such a picture may have 
been present to the imaginations of the children during their sleep. 
Forms of gentlencss and loveliness people our dreams, as well as foul 
shadofs and phantoms from accureed resins ; and who shall say that 
the spirit of man may not visit blessed scenes when his weary body is 
at rest? More than this we dare not write. 

Some say that gleams of a remoter world 

Visit the soul in sleep,; that deathis slumber, 

And that its si apes the busy thoughts outnumber 

Of those who wake and live. 

The priest's story was of anature to banish all sense of ennui. As he 
concluded, the diligence arrived at Voreppe, a small town standing at 
the entrance to the valley of Grésivaudan ; here we turned off the high 
road and immediaiely commenced the ascent of a very long hill, the 
passengers as well as horses walking. The seenery was enchanti 
large walnut-trees,studded with clustering frwit, hung over the road. Be 
neath, to our right, sloped lawny dells, surrounded by thick woods, beaw- 
tifully green, and far above rose majestic peaks. On attaini the 
summit of the hill the horses were refreshed by a trough full of rye- 
bread, cut into slices, and sundry bottles of wine, which they drank 
with great avidity. Our route now lay across an upland, skyey plain, 
fringed by dark forests and the everlasting mountains. Several large 
stone crosses of superior workmanship dotted the road-side—fit acoom- 
paniments to the scenery and to our pilgrimage. Our neigbhbour priest 
crossed himself when he came in sight of them, and demanded whether 
it was true that our aristocratic Protestant Government forbade crosses 
to be erected in England. We assured him that there was no let or 
hindrance to their erection; and that if he visited England he hr 
find a large class of Protestants as fond of this symbol as the Ge 
Catholics. = 

At length we arrived at St. Laurent, a small village boas 
ever, a decent hétel, where our fellow-passengers breakfast 
dined. The hour was not the most fashionable for this mea 
twelve o’ clock ; but we had breakfasted early, and hada 
which turned out to be correct, that our repast, const 
excellent meat and vegetables, would be the best th 
for some twenty-four hours. At one o'clock we buckl 
sack, and, staff in hand, started for the Grande Chartreuse. 
happily, is required ; the clear beryl-hued stream, Guiers Mort, which 
comes down the defile, acts as such, for the path rarely strays far from 
it, being carried along its left bank. We 00m left behind us the dwell- 
ings of social men, and passed from broad glaring daylight into the gloom 
of the forest, presenting all that boundless confusion of stems so char- 
ming to the eye:— 

P Tee pathway narrows a8 the steps ascend ; 
The boughs, o’erarching, meet in fond embrace ; 
The fragile branches of the birch tree bend, 
And with majestic chestnuts interlace. 


Just as we entered the woody jaws of the gorge we met two monks 
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clad in white serge robes, whom we imagined to be Carthusians: they 
‘were not, however, of that order, but Dominicans re from the 
Chartreuse. As we learnt afterwards, the inmates of the latter con- 
vent seldom wandered so ome the ee of their ato Ragan 

With every step scenes 0! grandeur med out, increasing in subli- 
mity as we ascended. At Fourvoirie, shout a mile and a half from St. 
Laurent, an iron forge, conceived and erected in the true spirit of the 
a stands near two bridges which bestride the stream—here 
confined between vertical rocks, of great height, at the base of which it 
rushes and foams, subsiding in pools beneath, where it reflects in glassy 
quiet the overhanging rocks. Near the highest bridge the grim chasm 
is blocked up by a house and gateway, through which the road is car- 
ried. In the palmy seignorial days of the Carthusians, ere the French 
Revolution of 1792 broke in upon them, this building served as a de- 
fence, and was strictly guarded. Now the traveller passes through the 

. portal as free as the breeze which sweeps down the glen. Then the 
road was such as to admit of wheel-carriages; now it is in a state of 
decay, shattered by wintr 4 
that the rudest car could not travel on it; and even mules, with all 
their goat-like ability of locomotion, find some portions of the path 
rather impracticable. But the way is in admirable keeping with the 

; and for our part, we would rather have arrived at the convent 
@ little more foot-bruised and weary by such a path, than by a fairer 
and more avenue-like road, involving a sacrifice of the wild and roman- 
tic. With the feelings of a pilgrim strong upon us we walked slow- 
ly, passing lingeringly on, for the scenery amidst which we moved was 
not of a nature to be hurried through. As the sun declined the day be- 
came more solemn and serene, and if possible more propitious. Vast 

. trees now forming h leafy domes, now making 4 vegetable network 
through which the dark blue vault of heaven gleamed, overshadowed 
the path; beeches started from their rocky crevices, their trunks cover- 
ed with velvet-like moss ;,on high, at a prodigious elevation, pines, those 
black knights of the forest, appeared bristling on peaks inaccessible to 
man. There they stood—nature’s flag-staffs—thousands of feet above 
the vale. The beech-woods which occupy the depths of the valley are 
inhabited by a dark race of men, exercising the calling of charcoal- 
burners; and files of mules laden with largo sacks of charcoal came 
down the r path, disputing with the pilgrim every inch of practi- 
cable ground. On, still on, higher and higher, the rocks now crowded 
a us, affording at intervals tomnnt one of the torrent 
which foams and roars several hundred feet beneath. 

After walking some two hours crossed the Guiers by a narrow 
wooden bridge without parape d ascending the craggy path, here 
hewn outof the rock, came in half an hour to a gateway, gateless, and 
jammed between two vertical rocks of stupendous height, which ap- 

roach to within a few feet of each other. One of these rocks is in the 
‘orm of an obelisk, and is called the Pain de Sucre. This gateway is 
remarkable as defining the former limits of female ascendancy, for be- 
ond it no women were allowed to pass, Whether, like St. Kevin, St. 
runo and his followers hurled unfortunate, erring, loving, or curious 
maidens, who may have been caught out of bounds, over the beetling 
pricipices, is not recorded, but it is certain that no woman was permit- 
ted to go nearer the convent than this gatewvy. Beyond the portal, on 

a fragment of rock projecting over the chasm, was 4 cross, on which we 
read the words, rudely carved, “* Via Caexr;” and some few yards fur- 
ther wasanother cross, bearing the short sentence—‘ OS Pes Unica !” 
These signs gave token that the Grande Chartreuse was not very dis- 
tant, and we learned from a peasant who was descending, that the ob- 
ject of our pilgrimage might be attained in half an hour's sharp walk- 
ing; but we preferred sauntering on. 

The valley, or defile rather, now turned abruptly to the left. Still 
ascending, and passing through gloomy groves, we at length saw the 
turrets or the Escurial of the Alps, as the Grande Chartreuse has not 
inappropriately been called, which extended in a long broken line, 
backed by a woody amphitheatre, and terminated in spires of rocks 
and promontories rising to, and sometimes lost in, the clouds. The 
dark gorge, with its roaring torrent, now gave place to scenes of sacred 
and profound calm; for the convent stands on the gentle slope of an 
emerald meadow—an ark of peace, as it were, resting amidst scenes of 
desolation. With Tasso we were tempted to exclaim,— 


Ecco apparir Geruealem si vede ; 


and casting ourselves on a flower-enamelled bank we gazed long on the 
scene. Before us in solitary grandeur rose the convent, bristling with 
ires and turrets; a town in extent, yet silent as the grave. No hum 
of voices broke upon the ear, no hurrying to and fro disturbed the 
quiet; not a human being appeared—all was hushed in death-like still- 
ness. We were awed by the scene; and as we drew near to the gates 
and rang the deep-toned bell, we felt as if we were a novice praying to 
be admitted within the holy walls. 
The gates were opened by a serving-man, who announced our arrival 
to a Carthusian advanced in years, and of venerable mien. He was the 
, and occupied room to the right of th fpteway. By him 
we were conlucted across a quadrangle watered by two tains, eo a 
large building appropriated to the reception of visitors. At the entrance 
he rang & bell, which was answered by a monk, young and handsome, 
reminding us strongly of Mario when personating the impassioned Fer- 
nando, in the opera of La Favorita. Our reception was courteous and 
warm ‘We have come,” said we, ‘‘a long way to see you—from England.” 
The Carthusian seized our hand. ‘** We are alwaws glad,” he replied, 
“ to welcome your countrymen to the Grande Chartreuse.” Then con- 
ducting us along an arched aisle, he threw open adoord leading into a lar- 
large and lofty apartment. It bore the inscription,— Salle de France,and 
was riated to the reception of visitors. The furniture was of the 
simplest order : a plain deal table, with benches round it, occupied the 
_eentre of the room ; a few presses were ranged against the wall, and some 
wooden chairs were placed at inhospitable distances from each other. 
A huge fireplace yawned at one side of the room, comfortably filled with 
ine logs ; and over the chimneypiece was suspended a copy of the regu- 
tions for the governance of visitors. There are other rooms, similar 
in all respects to that we have just described, which are set apart for 
strangers, and named after the principal nations of Europe ; but now that 
the monks have fallen to a low estate, one is generally sufficient to con- 
in the guests. 
“Pr ing to one of the cup-boards, our monk drew forth a dark green 
bottle, from which he poured a liquid into a small glass. This was 
the celebrated ‘* Chartreuse,” a liqueur, for the manafacture of which 
the monks are famed. Justly too, for it is excellent, The manner of 
making it is kept a profound secret. It is said, however, to have for its 
basis spirits of wine, and to be flavoured with various aromatic herbs, 
which the monks gather in the lawns and groves surrounding the con- 
vent. The label attached to the flasks containing the liqueur sold at 
Grenoble represents the monks culling herbs for the manufacture of the 
cordial. There are three qualities: ordinaire, which is that usually 
sold at Grenoble; supérieur ; and /’é/ixir, which latter is used as a 
medicine for every inward and outward ailment. In taste the ** Char- 
treuse” resembles maraschino, but it is more aromatic. A more deli- 
cious drink on a hot summer’s day, than a small glass of this liqueur 
in a tumbler of spring water, cannot well be conceived. As the grate- 
ful beverage flowed over our parched tongue, we could not help rejoicing 
that no silly vow of total abstinence from all good things in the form of 


— had ever passed our lips. 
ing that it was our wish to sleep in the convent, the monk led 


the way to a small cell, lighted by a narrow casement, which opened on a 
long passage. It contained a pallet, a deal table, on which stood a ba- 
sin and ewer, anda crucifix. This was to be our dormitory. Every- 
thing was scrupulously cleam; but, as will be seen, no attempt was 
made to minister to more than absolute necessities. There are some 
two hundred cells, similarly fitted up for those who wish to pass the 
night in the convent. We were not the only visitors; about a dozen 
had arrived before us, and with them we were shewn the gloomy 
wonders of the Grande Chartreuse. Passing down a corridor which 
stretched away till the perspective nearly met, we were shewn the chap- 
ter-house, a large hall where the meetings of the order, of which the con- 
vent is the head, are held. Round the walls are portraits of distin- 
guished Carthusians, and tings representing celebrated events in 
the history of the order. A marble statue of St. Bruno stands at 
the upper end of the hall. : 
After visiting other rooms, we arrived at the entrance of the longest 
corridor, an arched passage 670 feet in length, along which windows 
scantily distributed admitted a pale, solemn light, just sufficient to ren- 
der objects picturesquely indistinet. Our monk, who acted as guide, 
unlocked the ponderous iron gates leading to this aisle, above which a 
board bore in Jarge letters a notice requesting the visitor to tread softly 
and speak low whilst within the corridor, that the monks might not be 
disturbe at their devotions. The cells occupied by these recluses are 
entered from this and another corridor parailel to that in which we 
were. They are of the simplest possible construction—a pallet, a ta- 
ble, and chair, comprising the material furniture; whilst the spiritual 





storms, and encumbered by huge rocks, s0 | 


consists of a few books, a skull, and a crucifix. A small 
den is attached to cell. 8 ing within the narrow bounds of one 
of these voluntary prison-houses the line— 


Man wants but little here below, 


was forcibly brought to mind ; and it is no license to add, in the case of 
the Carthusians,— 
Nor wants that little long. 


And that they may be the more constantly reminded of death, the ceme- 
tery containing the bodies of their departed brethren is situated between 
the corridors. A turn-table in the wall enables each monk to receive 
his frugal fare of herbs without communicating with the bearer. On 
each cell door isa religious sentence. Pausing a few minutes we read 
these: “He alone is wise who leaves this world for God.” ‘‘ In solitude 
only can God be worshipped.” ‘The life of the world is full of folly 
and wickedness.” ‘“ In the cross is my only hope.” And on more than 
one door we saw inscribed the words of the Psalmist, thus rendered in 
jour beautiful version:—‘* Stand in awe, and sin not: commune with 
' your own heart, and in your chamber, and be still.” 

These sentences are truly emblematic of Carthusian life and Carthu- 
sian belief. The church is a perfectly plain building, having twenty 
stalls on either side of the altar, which are set apart for the monks. It was 
refreshing, after visiting these gloomy and almost sepulchral abodes, to 
exter the library. This is a large room garg | about five thousand 
volumes. Let it not be supposed, however, that the visitor would find 
here light reading for a rainy day. The tomes are ponderous and typi- 
cal of their contents—huge worm-eaten folios stuffed with theological 
lore. There is no work of rare value, nor any precious manuscript, in 
the library. Not that we are warranted in making these assertions 
from personal examination, for we are not grubbers in the dust of cen- 
turies, preferring much to leave it in hallowed and undisturbed repose, 
but we do so on the authority of our guide. 

There was one monk in the library, a glorious figure, bending with 
turned-back cowl over a volume, while the rays of the setting sun fell 
upon his close shaven head. He spoke not, stirred not, and we entered 
and left the apartment quite anheeded by him. 

We were now conducted to a small chapel, adorned with fresco paint- 
ings and statues wholly at variance with the rigid simplicity of the 
Carthusian and church worship. Itis dedicated to St. Louis, and is thus 
ornamented in commemoration of a visit made by Louis XIV. to the con- 
vent. 

The kitchens, cellars, vaults, &c.¢form a perfect underground wiider- 
ness, chilly and dismal—moanings, many-tongued, were heard fitfully, 
as the gusty wind swept through the murky depths, and it required no 
great effort of the imagination to conceive that the sounds proceeded 
from the uneasy spirits of deceased Carthusians. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


—. 





PRECOCITY. 


If you were to ask twenty men to point out the peculiar wonder of this 
most wonderful age, it is more than probable that at least nineteen out 
of the twenty would indicate some one or other of the great efforts of 
mechanical skill, or of scientific invention, which are undoubtedly mar- 
vellous characteristics of our era. Some would turn your attention to 
that vast tubular bridge spanning the Menai Straits, a great iron mon- 
ster genius of ‘‘ progress,’’ in the most literal sense of the world, and 
affording a high example of the daring enterprise and ingenuity of the 
men of the nineteenth century, casting into the shade, by a matter-of- 
fact—a real tangible labour—the fabled wonders springing from the ut- 
most workings of the wildest imagination among the romancists of by- 
gone ages. Others would instance the conquest over that subtle ele- 
ment electricity, by which it is forced to run along the far-stretching 
wires, the humble errand-boy of its human masters. Others again 
would allude to our gigantic commerce, stretching itselflike a vast giant 
of gain over the whole of the known world, and extending itself alike to 
the denizens of the most civilized countries, and the barbarous inhabi- 
tants of the islands and continents of the Southern Ocean, suiting all 
their varied tastes, and ministering to their myriad wants and necessi- 
ties ; at once exchanging the products of our labours with the inhabi- 
tants of the northern New World for the staff of life for our multitudes, 
and supplying the goods which the nefarious traders of the southern 
hemisphere of that same New World exchange for human beings in 
Africa. Others would speak of the vapour-winged barks, braving the 
wind and breasting tides and waves, the tracks of which are never ab- 
sent from the rivers and oceans, And others again of those vast ma- 
chines, with limbs of iron and sinews of steel, and heart of fire and 
breath of steam, which, as though in contempt of the puniness of hu- 
manity, go on unweariedly performing the work of thousands of men, 
in labours requiring the utmost force and the greatest delicacy and skill ; 
now crush ponderous Son . ° 
with an infant’s ora orgus mage of irons. ngw. dealing as tender ly. oy it 
samer. I remember seeing somewhere an account of the varied powers 
of the elephant’s trunk, which could either uproot a tree or pick up a 
pin ; but even that is obscured by that vast hammer is one of our dock- 
yards, which, as we have all seen in the papers, can be swayed by a 
slender lever at the pleasure of its masters, to strike with a force of 
several tons, or crack the fragile shell of a nut without bruising the 
kernel. Such a union of force, precision, and gentleness is astounding, 
Truly the results of mechanical and scientific improvement are marvels 
our-heroding fiction, and prominent characteristics of our time ; but if 
I were the twentieth man, without any desire to undervalue our powers 
‘and knowledge, without withholding my admiration of our commerce, at 
once barbarizing and civilizing different portions of the globe, I think 
that I should be tempted to point to something apparently infinitely 
more insignificant, but in my eyes as note-worthy and remarkable. I 
am quite prepared to see the human intellect expanding itself and grow- 
ing up into colossal proportions, conquering the elements of nature, re- 
versing in part the first curse by which man is doomed to toil ; fetching 
from the mines dark gnomes of mineral and metal to force the. winds to 
do its bidding, the waves to obey its behests, and the lightning to be- 
come its intelligencer. That I think the natural and inevitable des- 
tiny of man, and I almost cease to be surprised at his victories over his 
inanimate, unconscious, and involuntary agents; but I regard with 
great curiosity all changes in mental character, and in the habits and 
customs of people, and think them of at least equal importance ; and if 
I were asked to point out what most astonished me, assuredly one of the 
things would be the precocity of the rising generation, which is really 
a most remarkable characteristic of the century. 

It was once said of a certain man, “‘ that he had never been a boy.” 
That was meant to point him out ironically as a grand exception to the 
common race of mortals; but what was the exception then really seems 
to have become the rule now, and I am tempted to think that the race 
of boys is fast becoming extinct, and being replaced by a race of man- 
nikins, wanting alike in the grave power of maturity and the light- 
hearted wildness of childhood. I have seen upon the same apple-tree 
fruit unripe indeed, but full, and juicy, and promising luscious mouth- 
fuls when the sun should have matured them; and close by a little, 
half-withered, prematurely-shrivelled thing, looking as if it had for- 
gotten to grow last year, and was not thought worth gathering; and | 
could not help thinking that that was to the other apples what manni- 
kins are to real boys ; and as I am fond of fruit, I ate hope the apple- 
trees will not take to extensively imitating the vagaries of us mortals, 
Solemnly and seriously, I cannot help wondering sometimes whether those 
old fairy tales are true about the mischievous sprites changing human in- 
fants in their cradles for young elves of their own species, and thinking 
that the race, curtailed of their old dominions of forest and greenwood, and 
thicket copse and barren waste, and scorning the doctrines of Malthus, 
are compelled to find outlets for their superabundant and unemployed 
population, and are exchanging with earthly mothers and fathers on 
an extensive scale, The supposition is no doubt a most extravagant 
one, but how on earth else to account for the wonderful increase of man- 
nikins I do not know; and, perhaps, when one is involved in a puzzle 
of doubt and perplexity, withouta chance of lighting upon a reasonable 
solution, an unreasonable one is better than none at all. 
a boy of thirteen or fourteen, I think I was a fair specimen of boys of 
my time and age. My father was an old soldier, settled down after a 
life of hardship and warfare, into a country gentleman of some stand- 
ing and consideration in the village where we then lived, and moving in 
at least as good society as Mr. Smithson, a retired coal merchant I 
know at No. 4 in our Terrace; yet I do not know two more entirely dif- 
ferent beings, than Master Smithson, now in his early teens, and what 
Twas then. I looked, as I recollect, like a boy; there was no more of 
the man in me than there is of the full-blown flower in the bud; while 
Master Smithson is a perfect mannikin—a good specimen of his class - 
and if you were tolook at him through a powerful magniying glass, 








When I was 








and imagine the whiskers, you t take him for an exquisite of the 
first water. My short jacket, corduroy trowsers, laced shoes, and open 
collar, are, in my mind’s eye, in \decided contrast with the superb ap- 

rel of the representative of more modern boys, who endues himself 
in a shiny satin stock, adorned with pins and chains, a frock coat of the 
smartest cut, and kerseymere trowsers of the finest texture, tightl 
ear over patent miniature Wellingtons, of the highest possi- 
ble polish. 

1 the forest on the borders of which our snug house stood, I used to 
roam at freedom, birds-nesting, blackberry gathering, cricketing with 
the village boys, and bathing in the deep clear pools in its quietest nooks, 
my face all tan and freckles, and my hands sunburnt and scratched ; or 
sometimes I would gallop for miles round on the rough shaggy forest 

ony, which was my espeeial property ; while Master Smithson wears 

aris kid gloves, uses cosmetics to improve his complexion, never in- 
Julges in rougher summer exercise than @ quiet walk on the shady side 
of the way, when he is tired calls a ‘* Hansom” with perfect oomposure 
and self-posession, has his hair cut and curled at the Burlington Arcade, 
and takes his bath at the Hummums. My father’s old gold repeater, 
with an outer case almost large enough to fry a beef-steak, and its pen- 
dent bunch of seals, one bearing the family arms, used to seem to me the 
very ne plus ultra of watches, and was an object of my especial ambi- 
tion ; but young Smithson has a Parisan time-keeper, about the size of 
a half-crown, with an enamelled case, on which is represented Venus 
and Adonis, and it is suspended round his neck by a massive gold 
chain, with a smaller one from which depends a dashing brequet 
seal, bearing thecrest of the Smithsons—the saidcrest, by the way, 
having been fished up a year or two ago, at some expense, by the Herald 
King, and emblazoned conspicuously on both doors and back of the 
family Brougham. Great as was the contrast between the outside of 
this young Englander and myself, it is scarcely so great as between the 
inner man or boy(I am rather puzzled which to say). [I knew as much 
Latin as the village clergyman could get into me, was a tolerable arith- 
metician, knew something of mathematics, had a good smattering of his- 
tory, and was tolerably acquainted with geography; while our young 
friend Smithson could never compass an accurate knowledge of the rule 
of three, is far better acquainted withthe Casino than with Euclid, and 
has about as much knowledge of latitude and longitude as a dancing bear. 
But then he extends his studies in another direction—he has progressed 
with the march of intelleet—for, calling in upon the Smithsons the other 
morning, | found him in an embroidered Persian dressing-gown, recli - 
ning upon the sofa, and languidly perusing a translation of the last 
novel by the inexhaustible Alexandre Dumas. I well recollect, too, ny 
reverence for my father,who, with his grave cheerfulness and stern old 
soldier-like discipline, I should almost as soon have thought of treating 
disrespectfully as of playing familiarly with Wombwell s largest lion 
But Master Smithson calls his ‘‘ guv’nor” (that’s the word now), astingy 
old fogy behind his back, and laughs at him often to his face. 

The strongest contrast, perhaps, is in our behaviour to strangers ; 
they used to treat me like a boy; and ask me how [ did; say I looked 
healthy and strong; and, perhaps, (as old General Johnson did the last 
time my father and I met him in London,) slip a half-soyereign into my 
hand, saying, they dared say I knew what to do with it. I used to 
thank them with a bow—answer their questions, and hold my tongue ; 
but master Smithson remarks with great facility ; that it is ‘a fine day” 
or “ deuced hot,” or “uncommonly wet,” and thinks that he has as 
much, or it may be, more right to an independent share in the 
conversation as that ‘old fogy,’ Smithson the elder; and if the old 


General (who assuredly would not have offered money to so fine a gen- 
tleman) had put a piece of gold into his hand, I really believe the mo- 
| dern youngster would have had serious thoughts of calling him out.~ 
With women too, I remember that, like most boys of that time, I was 
very shy. I used to blush up to the eyes on going into our quiet par- 
lour, and unexpectedly finding some of the neighbouring ladies and their 
daughters chatting with my good mild mother; but young Smithson, 
bless you, offers to escort his mother’s friends home, and gives his arm 
to a dowager or a demoiselle, with all the grace and gallantry of a cour- 


tier of Charles the Second. It is not only in boys of the Smithson class 
that this precocity obtains. No matter how many years ago, I used to 
think smoking a manly accomplishment (Master 8. by-the-by puffs ci 

gars at 32s. a pound, and takes an amber-tipped hookah at home, and I 
was in the habit of occasionally picking from old hay-stacks a sort of 
reed, and making myself disagreeably sick by smoking it; but now rag- 
ged boys of all ages indulge openly in short pipes; and it is not many 
weeks ago, walking in the environs of a country town, I actually met a 
cheesemonger’s boy, of about twelve, aproned, with his basket on his 
arm, smoking a pipe, with a meerschaum bowl almost the size of a half- 

pint pot, and a tube half as long as himself, and strutting along with the 
wearers and gravity of a German professor taking his morning 
walk. 

What a difference there is in girls, too, compared with what they 
used to be. I do think they have been changed quite as much as boys ; 
in their hearts, perhaps, they are more as they were. But I cannot helps 
comparing my own sisters with the modern misses I occasionally meet, 
oT ns Ee the broad-brimmed straw hats. « frocks. pinafores, 
and romping of the one, with the gauze bonnets, pelerines, beflounced 
dresses, and rainbow parasols of the latter. I verily believe if you had 
given my sisters, at ten years old, the finest sylpide parasol that ever 
was bought or sold in Regent Street, it would in a couple of hours have 
been converted into a machine to catch butterflies, or something of the 
sort, and smashed before the day was over; and thinking of this, [ 
could not help laughing at some little ladies, whose conversation I over- 
heard a short time ago. Two were just entering their teens, the third 
alittle toddling thing of five or six, and they had all parasols. The two 
elders carried theirs majestically upright, but the younger performed 
with hers some eccentric motions, for which she was gravely reprimanded 
by one of the dowagers, the other kindly excusing her by the plea, that 
she was ‘‘ such a little thing, you know.” 

These may seem small matters; but I honestly confess that I regard 
them with some interest, as indications of what the future people are to 
be, and I am old-fashioned enough to like, in this respect at all events. 
what was better than what is. I should not object so much to precoci- 
ty in knowledge or power, but this is a sort of precocity which seems 
to indicate that the heart is getting old while the brain remains young ; 
the sincerity of nature is fading away before artificial forms; that 
the fresh impulses of soul are being withered by conventional cere- 
mony ; that the gaiety of youth and its wild lightheartedness is being 
chacked by arbitrary notions of propriety, and its simplicity being cor- 
ha yp by finery and ostentation. I like men really to be men; and in 
order that that should come to pass, I think it necessary thas children 
shjuld really be children. Many may differ from me, but in my opin- 
ion a fine manly character is better reared up out of the enthusiasm, 
the wild energy and ready sympathies, and earnest confident simplicity 
of true childhood, than out of the premature gravity, distrust, and de- 
cotum of the mannikin tribe; and I shrink with nervous fear from that 
stite of society in which hearts shall grow old before brains develope 
or forms expand, and the rising generation lose the openness and can- 
djur of youth, and acquire the duplicity and secrecy of old age, before 
they even enter upon the real business of life. Depend upon it, the 
subject is well worthy of the consideration of the mothers ani fathers 
of England, and it will be well for all if it seriously engage their at- 
t¢tion.—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
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THE CORDELIER OF SISTERON. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, E8@Q. 


INTRODUCTION 


Few English travellers, unless the conditions of their journey be imperative 
oe in the habit of taking the route from Grenoble to Marseilles, which passes 
rough the mountainous region of Dauphiné, and descends from thence to the 
gcorching plains of Provence ; for, though this line be the more direct, it is un- 
wevwen § the most tediousand fatiguing. The invalid on his way to Nice also 
| voids it carefully ; and, except by pilgrims to the Vandois, or an occasional pe 
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lestrian to the precipitous heights of Mont Pelvoux, this part of France is rarely 
visited, and cities once of importance are now comparatively unknown, 

Amongst the many places thus forgozten, and neglected alike by industry aod 
uriosity, Sisteron, hemmed in on the frontier of Provence between two gorrents 

the Buech and the Durance—inay be cited as an example. Yet the city of Sis- 
teron can claim an antiquity of two thousand years, from the period of its founda- 
tion as the capital of a Roman province to its present obscure condition as the 
simple sous préfecture of a department. Until within the last few yeors itgave 











its name to asee. It still boasts a Romanesque cathedral ; an impregnable cita- 
del, once the prison of Prince John Casimir of Poland renders it re-pectable in 
military estimation ; and for picturesqueness of positiun itis almost unrivalled. 
Moreover, the annalsof Sisteron contain much that is of interest. not only to the 


antiquarian and the historian, but to the general reader ;—and it was in searching 
through these that my attention was firstattracted towards the peculi-r features 
of a remerkable trial which took place there about eighty yearage. Thecircam 

stances connected with it occasioned a greal deal of scandal at the tine, It ap- 
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hat an aceount of the affair was worthy of being related ; and I 
Cer toads, twee them into the shape of the following uarrative. 


I. 
THE CONVENT OF THE CORDELIERS. 


he religious establishments of Sisterom, as was genvraily the case 
with cities of any note during the middle ages, were at »ae period very 
numerous :disproportionately so, indeed, to the spiritual wants or world- 
ly necessities of the inhabitants Bw OT py ros - terre _— g — 
igi ‘ounded from motives 0 1 , p re 
Nin cf parmee and the establishments, instead of a relief, be- 
came a burden. Absorbing much, and dispensing little, they grew rich 
as the people became poor, until at length the unomaly presented itself 
of the wealthiest endowments being possessed by a mere handful of men, 
the principle of whose association was a vow of poverty and self- 
ae 9 @ population of less than 4000 persons, Sisteron contained no less 
than fourteen ecclesiastical foundations, including most of the principal 
religious orders : Franciscan, Dominican, Augustine, and Capuchin 
monks—* black, white, and grey,—with all their trumpery ;” Ursuline, 
Bernardine, and Has ere: sisters ; besides priories and abbeys, hospi- 
8eS ¢ gisons de Providence. 
oor cab oumber some had happily fallen into decay, others had be- 
come mergel in newer establishments, but one amongst them, the Cor- 
deliers, or Franciscans, still flourished in the last century, though, at 
the time when the events occurred which form the subject of these pages, 
the number of brothers was reduced to only three! ; 

The Sisteron Cordeliers were founded, itis believed, in the early part 
of the thirteenth century, by the celebrated Raymond Bérenger, Count 
of Provence, who richly endowed the convent: an example which was 
followed not only by succeeding princes, but by wealthy individuals of 
various ranks. The family of d’Agout, Seigneurs de Curban, were libe- 
ral benefactors ; and during the palmy days of the middle ages the cof- 
fers of the Cordelicrs were filled with gold, and scarcely a year passed 
without some addition being made to their extensive landed property. 
Nor were the pious donors satisfied with giving gold and lands only 
Women deprived themselves of their richest ornaments, to deposit them 
on the shrine of St. Francis; and their jewels, their chains, their col- 
lars, their rings, and the frontiers which encircled their heads, were 
freely given to be converted to holy purposes, in the shape of censers, 
sulvers, and other sacred vessels. It was this material wealth which 
at a later period, so highly excited the cupidity of the Huguenot party 
when the churches became their prey. . , : 

There is one donation, out of the many, which, from its singularity, 
is worthy of being noticed. - : 

A certain Adam Thibaut, a furrier, who died in 1496, desirous of 
being buried in the church of the Fréres-Mineurs beside his deceased 
friend Jean Chais, and being, moreover, of a convivial disposition, pur- 
chased this favour at the expense of an —_ and sumptuous dinner 
(‘* bene, decenter, et opulenter”’) to be served in perpetuity on the anni- 
versary of every Féte-Dieu He left for this purpose a sum of money 
sufficient to buy # measure of wheat, four-and-twenty bottles of pure 
wine, and as much mutton, beef, and poultry as four-and-twenty Fran- 
ciscag friars could dispose of at a meal. 

In what manner the jovial Cordeliers reconciled this compulsory feast 
with their vow of abstinence is not upon record; in all probability, 
they ate the dinner under the stimulus of a plenary ss granted 
of course with a view to the encouragement of future donations; or, 
availing themselves of the casuistry for which they were celebrated, 
sided with that party among the Franciscans who, in discussing the 
question of the entire renunciation of all things, imposed upon them 
by their rule, contended that the aliments which had only a temporary 
abode in their stomachs could not be looked upon in the light of posses- 
sions. 

From what has been said above, it is clear that at the end of the 
fifteenth century the Cordeliers of Sisteron mustered four-and-twenty 
strong at least— 

Four-and-twenty friars all of a row! 


By the middle of the seventeenth century their number was reduced to 
four, and in the year 1767, when this narrative commences, only three 
brothers, as I have already remarked, tenanted the convent. The names 
of these three were Ferrier, Touche, and Laloubiére. 

Father Ferrier was a weak and infirm old man; dull of intellect, and 
feeble in health, he was reckoned for nobody in the affairs of the con- 
vent, and whether he lived or died seemed to be of no account with the 
other two 

Father Touche and Father Laloubiére were men of a different kind. 
Both were young, strong and active of body, acute and vigorous of mind. 
Each sind at supremacy, and in their secret endeavours to obtain it 
hated each other cordially. There was no opinions to cultivate, no 
parties to create, no friends to canvass; each relied for support on hir- 
self alone, and on his own unassisted energies. But, resembling cach 
other in many respects, they were not alike in all. Father Touche had 
no less ambition than Father Laloubiére, but his course was more open 
and unreserved ; he coveted the direction of the convent, and the con- 
trol of the property which still belonged to it, but he was not of a tem- 
perament ‘to catch the nearest way” to the end he sought ; he would 
win the game if possible, but by fair means only. 

Not so Laloubiére. Less impetuous on the surface, but of a deeper 
and darker nature, all means that served his purpose were alike to him. 
If barefaced power could have sufficed, he would have employed it; but 
failing that, a sinister and concealed system of action met with his 
ready and unscrupulous adoption. 

As far as priority went, Laloubiére had the advantage. He was the 
‘* gardien” of the establishment ; but although this office carried with it 
a certain degree of responsibility, it entailed no extraordinary authori- 
ty. The goods of the convent were in common, and could only be alien- 
ated or appropriated by common consent. The right to punish and com- 
mand—so dear to all men, and not undesired in cloisters—was not 
amongst the privileges of the gardien, who longed for the sway that 
had been vested in the priors and abbots of former days. 

There was also another cause for hatred, which, even more than the 
desire for superiority, engendered feelings of animosity between Lalou- 
biére and Touche. 

Though the rules of their order were of the strictest, the absence of 
control in an establishment which, for all practical purposes, consisted 
only of two members, afforded opportunities for relaxation of discipline 
which neither of them were slow to take advantage of; and, with 2 
freedom which had never been dreamt of by the founder, they mingled 
with the world, not to visit the sick or offer consolation to the suffering, 
but to share in its pleasures as far as lay in their power consistently 
with external appearances. 

Out of this vioiation of their duties arose a circumstance which ag- 
gravated the ill-will borne towards each other by the two friars, and led 
in the end to the most deplorable consequences. 


II,—THE BEAUTY OF BONNE FONTAINE, 


At the foot of the Rocher de la Baume, and within a stone’s throw of 
the ancient convent of the Dominicans, there stood, at the period we 
are speaking of, a small village, or rather a cluster of cottages, known 
by the name of Bonne Fontaine, from a clear, bubbling spring which 
rose through the crevices of the rocky soil, and sent its tiny stream 
down the valley, to mingle with the impetuous waters of the Durance. 
In one of these cottages dwelt a vigneron named Antoine Gantelme. 
He was a widower with an only daughter, and chiefly supported him- 
self during the summer and autumn by the produce of his vineyard 
and a jardin potager, which he sold in the market of Sisteron. In the 
winter he made nets for the fishermen and sportsmen of the arrondisse- 
a, and eked out his means by the manufacture of wooden bowls and 

a curving which he showed some ingenuity. His daughter, 
— thee antelme, assisted him in his marketing, or rather was her- 
snot, he ~pol pce an —_ when the season of fruits and flowers was 
cm sadliage, nitting-needles supplied many of the wants of their 

Beauty is no remarkable attribute of the Provencale women in th 

t . g +] B e 

oo the pies A = Durance, but Madeleine Gantelme was an exception 
on an brilliane e. Pa crimson of her cheek, the lustre of her dark 
rte Prostar a y of her teeth, her fine oval face and well formed-head, 
ciate, wetahioras “freckled one? ee = be among the 
2 ae ous and awkwardly-shaped maidens who, like 
egg sagpeneee attendants at the market tn the Grande Place of 
fruits enteen &3 se sat amidst her wares, surrounded by the glowing 
4 y Redte = a oe Picturesque object could scarcely be imagined, 
sursie d € ~~ a Sought out her stall, less for the sake of the 
i pray ee golden figs, and the deeply-tinted mulberries which 
we se he sale, than to have an op ortunity of exchanging glances 
- F maxing pretty speeches to, the Belle of Bonne Fontaine, as she 
as generally called. In addition to her beauty, Madeleine hada very 


disposition was united to perfect modesty and propriety of conduct, and 
when she was twenty years of age— an advanced period of life in Pro- 


already taken the irrevocable step, began to wonder amongst themselves 
how it happened that Madeleine Gantelme had not yet bestowed her 
hand upon some faoured lover. They instanced many whom they 
thought eligible, asindeed they were, from age and station, but the 
truth was that Madeleine’s heart was still untouched. They predicted 
the happy lot to several amongst the young men of Sisteron, but she 
smiled and thought of them no more. It never entered into the minds 
of her friends to imagine on whom her affections would one day centre ; 
and had they named him, which was next to impossible, the girl herself 
would have started at the idea as if a scorpion had stung her. Yet the 
impossi rediction came to pass. 

fi his quality of gardien oF the convent, the Cordelier Laloubiére 
was a frequenter of the market to make the necessary purchases for the 
jours gras, which the brothers allowed themselves much oftener than 
the ordinances of the church permitted. Had these been strictly obeyed, 
the convent garden would have supplied all that was required; and this he 
was wont tosay was all he needed on his own account, but Father Ferrier 
was an invalid, certain dispensations had been granted, and, against his 
| will, he was compelled to provide the creature-comforts which he never 
tasted. An indifferent person who had seen the heavily-laden basket 
of provisions under which the convent-servant, Jerome, laboured when 
the marketing was over, would have thought that for a sick man the 
appetite of Father Ferrier was remarkably good. 

But it was not merely to cater for the convent-table, or to bargain 
with the peasants for quails and truffles, that Father Laloubiére haun- 
ted the market of Sisteron. The bright eyes and blooming countenance 
of the Belle of Bonne Fontaine had fixed his wandering glances, and the 
impression which her beauty made was one he did not strive to resist. 
On the contrary, he encouraged it by every means in his power, until it 
became an absorbing passion. Day after day he came to the accustomed 
place, first to gaze at the fair girl, and then to speak to her in soft and 
persuasive accents, his seeret desires being masked by words of religious 
seeming. In the simplicity of her heart, Madeleine listened to one who 
appeared to feel a sincere interest both in her temporal and spiritual 
welfare; and the frankness of her air and the confidence which she be- 
gan to repose in him were readily misinterpreted into a levity of dispo- 
sition that promised an easy conquest Laloubiére was one of those men 
who, having no belief in virtue, suppose that the seductions of »-2e have 
only to be named to obtain proselytes. He threw off the reserve which 
he had at first assumed, and, dropping the language of his profession, 
dared openly to speak of love. Madeleine could scarcely believe her 
ears.—What ! this pious and benevolent man, a member of one of the 
most rigid orders of the clerical profession, bound alike by his special 
vow and his general obligation as a Christian minister, to mention a theme 
so profane and, in this instance, so revolting! She could not trust her- 
self to reply to him, and for a time her embarrasment was misconstrued 
by Laloubirée as her previous frankness had been, In plainer terms he 
repeated his wishes and urged her to compliance, but he was not suffered 
now to remain any longer in doubt. As soon as she could find words to 
give utterance to her scorn and indignation, she broke through the tim- 
idity which had restrained her, and it was well for Father Laloubiére 8 
reputation that no one was near when she did so, Like a scared wolf he 
slunk away, but, with the tenacity of the animal he resembled, resolving 
still to accomplish the base purpose on which he had set his soul. 
It was with a heavier heart than had ever before throbbed in her bo- 
som that Madeleine took her way that afternoon to the bre ag service 
in the cathedral, whither she always repaired to pray at the altar of 
Notre Dame de Pomerriis before she went back to Bonne Fontaine.— 
When she left the church her brow was once more serene, though @ 
shudder involuntarily passed through her frame as she paused for a mo- 
ment on the bridge over the Durance, and gazed in the direction of the 
Cordeliers’ convent, in the midst of the Champ l’Abbesse, without the 
walls of Sisteron. The dark thought of danger weighed for a moment 
on her mind, but like an ugly dream it vanished as she moved hastily 
onward to the peace and security of her home. 


I1I—THE PEYRIMPI. 
Father Laloubiére had reckoned, and not without reason, on Ma- 
deleine’s silence with regard to his unhallowed proffer. Her modesty se- 
cured his immunity as completely as her participation in his guilt 
would have done. He persisted, consequently, in renewing his address - 
es whenever the moment seemed favourable, but he was invariably re- 
pulsed with coldness, for contempt had now come to her aid in the place 
of anger. When first she heard his degrading proposal, astonishment 
at the magnitude of the sin was the strongest feeling in her mind ; nor 
was this diminished on after consideration; but, allied with it, was a 
sense of the baseness and unworthiness of the man who could make re- 
ligion the cloak of his wicked designs. As oftenas he returned to the 
subject, she gave him some brief answer referring to his sacred calling, 
by doing which she sought to shame him into reflection on the duties he 
neglected and the mission he perverted. But this course wronght no 
change in his purpose, though it awoke a feeling of irritation, which, at 
every repulse, gradually deepened into a desire for vengeance, and he 
inwardly vonal kas ruin, as much from motives of resentment as from 
the desire to gratify his passion. For a long time he meditated by what 
scheme he could manage to get her into his power, and finally decided 
upon appearing to abandon his pursuit, the better to lull her into se- 
curity,for, as means of defence, Madeleine had latterly associated more 
constantly than before with her companions of the market, and always 
went into their company both in leaving and returning to Bonne Fon- 
taine. But in ceasing to annoy her by his presence, Laloubiére never 
lost sight of her for a single day. He became a secret spy on all her 
actions, hovered about her path when she was least aware of it, and 
might often have been seen in the dead of the night watching beneath 
her window, had any one besides himself been stirring at that hour.— 
Nor did he confine his measures to personal surveillance. By cautious 
inquiry he came to the knowledge of all her father’s affairs, what were 
his pursuits, who his employers, who his relatives, and in what part of 
the country they resided. Arrived at this knowledge, he formed his 
plans accordingly. rie : 
Having learnt, amongst other things, that a married sister of An- 
toine Gantelme, named Philippine Berulle, who resided in the canton 
of Ribiers, about three leagues from Sisteron, was in a declining state 
of health, he forged a letter in such handwriting as peasants use when 
they have acquired the art (and he fount no difficulty in doing so, for 
there is little difference in the form or style of their letters), and caused 
it to be conveyed to Bonne Fontaine by a strange courier, who was 
passing through towards Barcelonette. 1t contained an urgent request 
that Madeleine would go over to see her aunt, whose malady, it is sta- 
ted, had much increased ; and as she had always beena great favourite 
with his sister, old Antoine very readily consented to her departure.— 
He would himself have accompanied her, but a summons to assist in 
getting in the vintage on the estate ofa proprietor who lived at St. 
Symphorien, in an exactly opposite direction, wholly prevented him. 
To neglect his work to gratify his feelings was not a luxury permitted 
to Gantelme—as, indeed, it rarely is to people of his class ; and ac- 
cordingly, on the following morning, when the mists were slowly rising 
from the river, and every-thing promised a fine October day, the father 
and daughter seperated on their different missions. : 

The thought of her aunt’s illness had, for the moment, obliterated all 
other sonaliindebiein, and, her habits of life having acecustomed her to 
make long distances alone, she never thought of the necessity for a pro- 
tector on the journey. Besides, it was broad day, the market-people 
and the vignerons were all abroad, the way was well known to her, and 
the houses of many her acquaintances were scattered along her route. 
After skirting the walls of Sisteron and passing beneath the rocky 
heights of Chambrancon, she pursued the cros-road by Le Virail, 
which borders the Buech, whose full clear stream swept rapidly past to 
join the Durance, glancing gaily in the sunlight as the ee caught it. 
A short distance from Le Virail the road quitted the banks of the 
river and wound up the steep side of the Montagne du Collet, for her 
aunt did not live in the: bourg of Ribiers itself, but in & small hamlet 


called Fraissinnié, distant from it about a league. To reach Fraissin- 
nie it was necessary that she should pass through & Barrow gorge, 
which was rendered remarkable by a lofty rock of singular form which 


towers over the valley. It was called in the language of the country 
the Peyrimpi, a corruption of the term Pierre impie, which name had 
been bestowed on it as the traditional fortress formed by nature in 
which the Saracens took refuge at the period of their latest warfare in 
Provence, somewhere about the close of the tenth century. Without 
reference to the creed of the invaders, the people generally looked upon 
the name as significant of the commssion of some forgotten crime, and it 
would not have been an easy matter to induce any of them to pass 
after dark, alone through the gloomy glen. : ; 

It is probable that Madeleine shared in the common feeling, but at this 





Sgreeable, winning manner, 221 her ready smile offered no discourage- 


ment to such as strove to get into her good graces. But this avenante | scarcely gave itthought. The picturesquecharacter of the scene, where 


the bare and lofty rocks in the foreground contrasted forcibly with the 
rich autumnal vegetation in the plain beyond, gave her evan a - 


vence for an unmarried girl—her less-favoured companions, who had | able sensation, and with a light step and a cheerful spirit she 


to soothe the couch of sickness. Could she but have known that her 
evil genius was a | her footsteps as she passed the Pierre impie, 
the place might well have inspired her with dread! She passed, 
however, and unmolested. With the sun shining above his head, the 
watcher seemed to feel that the eye of God was upon him. Besides, he 
had calculated on her return ata later hour. Fool! to think that it 
needs a shrouded sky to perpetrate a deed of evil, or thatto the Avenger 
of Wrong the darkness of midnight is not clear as the blage of noon! 
IV.—THE RESCUE. 


A walk of about three-quarters of an hour from the Pierre impie 
brought Madeleine to the hamlet of Fraissinnié. She proceeded directly 
to the cottage of Philippine Berulle; but when she tried to lift the lateh, 
she found, to her surprise, that it did not yield to her efforts. She tap- 
ped at the door, but all was still ; louder, but no one replied to the ap- 
peal. What could be the matter? Had her aunt’s illness made such 
rapid progress that her husband should have left her to seek for medi- 
cal advice or for the last consolations of the church? Or was she, in- 
deed, dead, and his absence caused by the last errand on whieh the 
watchers of the sick, amongst the poor, are sent? ; 

With a trembling hand and swimming eyes she repeated her endeav- 
ours to gain admission; then listened breathlessly at the door,,but 
nothing stirred. She tried the lattice, butit was fast, and she rattled 
itin vain. At last, from a neighbouring cottage—the hamlet contained 
only three or four—an old woman, whose day-dream was disturbed by 
a fancied noise, came out, and, recognising Madeleine, inquired the 
reason of her being there when all the villagers were gone, except her- 
self, to the grape gathering at the Chateau de Noyers ? 

** What has brought you over to-day ?” she asked, 

** A message from my aunt,” replied Madeleine, ‘* to request me to 
come and see her. Is she not siek, Mére Gastinel ?” 

** Not worse than usual,” replied the old woman ; “ if anything, 
rather better, seeing that she is able to go to the vintage and earn 
a day's work—and « good dinner at the chateau,” she added, spite- 
fully. 

hank God for that!’ exclaimed Madeleine. ‘‘ But who, then, 
could have sent me a letier in her naute, begging me to visit her with- 
out delay ?” 

** 1 know nothing about letters,” replied Mére Gastinel, crossly ; ‘* all 
I know is, if you hadn’t made such a noise I should have gone off into a 
sweet sleep,” and, with these words, she was hobbling off to her cot- 
tage, when Madeleine’s voice arrested her. 

‘*T am sorry,” she said, ‘* to have disturbed you, but it was not.my 
fault ; and I am afraid [ must disturb you still more, for I am rather 
tired with my walk, and I want a little rest anda cup of water before I 
set off home again. You will let me step imto your cottage, will you 
not, Mére Gastinel ?” E oth 

The crone gave a grumbling assent to this request, not inspired there- 
to by any motive of hospitality, for she was of a niggard nature and 
unsocial disposition, but from being aware that, if she refused so slight 
a boon as that, which Madeleine asked, her neighbour Bervlle would 
hear of it, and resent the unkindness to her niece by withholding from 
her many gifts which now she freely bestowed. A seat on a wooden 
bench, ane water from the well, which Madeleine drew herself, were 
all she offered, complying thus as literally as she could with the tired 
girl’s petition. 

Under the circumstances of the case, and as it would most likely be 
late before the villagers returned from the Chateau de Noyer, Made- 
leine decided that she would not prolong her stay at Fraissinnié further 
than was absolutely necessary. There was no information to be got 
from Mére Gastinel ; so, when her thirst was slaked, and her fatigue, 
as she thought, overcome, she left a message for her aunt, and, with 
mixed feelings of annoyance at the fictitious summons and of thankful- 
ness that her first apprehensions had not been realised, turned her steps 
in the direction of Sisteron. 

Had she not been somewhat vexed at the reception given her, Made- 
leine might have remained where she was till her aunt came back, in 
which cage she would have passed the night at Fraissinnié; but the im- 
pulse to return prevailed over every other inclination, as if, indeed, it 
were true that our purposes are controlled by fate. 

She had not proceeded far on her homeward journey before she found 
that she had evertasked her strength. The heat of the sun was ex- 
cessive, and when she again entered the narrow gorge of the Pierre 
impie she was not sorry to rest once more before she ascended the rug- 

ed path. 
There was one near her whose dilated eye and quick pulse denoted 
with what anxiety he had been watching for her return ; how eager he 


was to seize his prey; and yet what a struggle was in his breast between 
the desire to do evil and dread of the consequences which might attend 
the act. It was evema relief to him when he saw his inten victim 
use, and seat herself beneath the shadow of the fatal rock, as if the 
elay were necessary te enable him to summon up courage for the dark 
deed he meditated. 

The subject uppermost at this moment in Madeleine’s thoughts was 
the false message that had been brought her. It seemed so purposeless 
a jest that she was at a loss to conceive why any one should have taken 
the trouble to practise it upon her, and was equally at fault with respect 
to the person with whom it had originated. She ran over the list of her 
acquaintance, but came no nearer the mark. Her friends were all pea- 
sants, who had neither time nor inclination for such an amusement. 
Of a nature wholly unsuspicious, it never once entered into her head 
to associate the Cordelier Laloubiére with the trick, or imagine that 
worse was intended than the trouble she had been put to. 

While she thus pondered over the matter, a feeling of drowsiness, 
caused by the heat ofthe day and the length of her walk, insensibly 
stole over her; her perceptions became more and more indistinct, her 
hands fell listlessly by her sides, her head sank down upon the bank on 
which she was resting, and in a few minutes she was fast asleep. 

From the place of his concealment Laloubiére intently vate her. 
The artifice he had employed had succeeded better than he had expected, 
but there were reasons why he still deferred the completion of his vil- 
lanous scheme. He was chiefly influenced by the fact that the longer 
she slept the later would wane the day, and that in the greater obscu- 
rity he should have her more in his power than even now. Though he 
reckoned little on any one passing, owing to the loneliness of the spot, he 
felt assured that, as the ihedoun lengthened, the chances of interr 
tion diminished, and he wistfully marked how steadily they stretched 
across the glen. 

Meanwhile Madeleine slumbered in the sleep of innocence. . Her 
dreams were of bright skies and beautiful flowers, of merry dances and 
joyous faces, which chased each other through her brain lightly as the 
breeze of summer passes over the young grain, changing its hue with 
every breath. 

On a sudden, in her sleeping thought, the heavens seemed overcast, 
a heavy gloom arose between her and the sun,a storm rent the sky, and 
from the midst of the darkness there issued forth a voice, crying, “ Made- 
“leine, awake !” 

She started, and awoke. It was no dream : there was a living rea- 
son for that terriblecry. The lips were still parted that had given ut- 
terance to it; and, bending over her, she beheld the gaunt figure and 
sinister countenance of Father Laloubiére. 

With a scream of affright, the dreadful truth now rushed to her 
mind ; she tried to rise, but an iron grasp pinioned both her hands. 

‘* It is in vain to struggle, Madeleine,” said the friar, in a voice bro- 
ken by emotion ; ‘ I have you at last.” sis 

She writhed—she strove. In spite of his strength she gained her 
knees, and in that attitude implored him in piteous accents #0 spare her. 
The granite rock above her might sooner have yielded to her prayer. 

‘* Have mercy upon me, oh God !”? she cried—and merey was sent. 

A blow, heavy as if a thunderbolt from heaven had nm, smote La- 
loubiére on thehead. ‘‘Scélérat !” rangin his ears, in tones he fancied 
he recognised, but his senses fled with the thought, and he fell heavily 
to the ground. ; 

Madeleine looked up: her deliverer ws & tall, powerful man, with 
strongly-marked features, quite unfamiliar toher. By his dress, she 
might have supposed him one of the shepherds from the Collet, for he 
wore the broad hat and dark brown cloak which was their common cos- 
tume; but in his voice and manner. was something that rendered that 
idea improbable. He gave her but short time for scentiag 

‘This is no place for you to remainin,” he said ; “ whither are you 


bound ?” a os 
« To Sisteron—that is, to Bonne Fontaine, just across the Durance,” 


d Madeleine, faintly. : 
“te Phas is oo way too, at least as far as Sisteron,” replied the stran- 
ger ;” lean on me ; no harm shall happen to you again to-night. Havo 


you strength to walk so far ?”” 








hour of the day, and the object of her journey nearly accomplished, she 
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Our land's first legends, love and knightly deeds, 
And wordrous Merlin, and his wandering king, 
The triple labour and the glorious meeds 
Sought in the world of Fable land. I sing ; 
Go forth, O song, amidst the vanks of old, 
And glide translucent o'er the sands of gold. 
: . | After describing the sudden apparitfon of a phantom shade before the 
With this he strode away from the glen, accompanied aha young king Arther, while pons fan by his court during @ summer- 
who mang upon his arm. It was night when the ye od 4 hee en | holiday, in the vale of Carduel, the poem proceeds to show the alarm 
Goer of euseines covtnge, inte which, however, he refus enter, ‘0 | and excitement produced among the knights and ladies when the king 
receive her father . thanks. —" | follows the mysterious summoner into the enchanted forest, close at hand. 
= Before hong, me seid, ™ I trust we shall mest again. ly was | Some of the knights endeavour to follow and guard him; but all return 
in Madeleine p Prayer of thankegiving that night mow caenemty wes} disabled, and without having seen the king. After some hours, the 
@ Blessing inveted on the head of bor deliverer | king himself returns, behaves as if nothing uncommon had happened, 
To be concluded next week. ana, under the plea that the sun is setting, and that there is state- 
business on hand, he commands the return of the court to the city of 
Carduel, the capital of his kingdom—viz. that of the Cymri, or Britons 
of South Wales. During the night, Arthur being much disturbed by a 
vision of the conquest of his race by the Saxons, which had been shown 
him in the eitchanted forest, repairs to visit his old friend and tutor, the 


-” distance,” exclaimed Madeline, with reviving energy, “‘ so that 
I leave behina me this horrible por gel ; 

The stranger turned once to look at his prostrate foe, who still lay 
without sense or motion. 

“ Better so altogether,” he muttered, ‘‘ though not by my hand. But,” 
he added, turning away, “ he will revive only too soon.” 








ee 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
A gentleman who, in the year 1826 or 1827, travelled with Sir Wal- 


Oh, the short spring !—the eternal winter !—All 
Branch,—stem all shatter'd ; fragile as the bloom! 
Yet this the love that charms us to recall; 
Life's golden holiday before the tomb ; 
Yea! ¢hts the loves which age again lives o'er, 
And bears the heart beat loud with youth once more ! i 
* * 


*Tis morn once more ; upon the shelving green 
Of the small isle, alone the Cymrian stood 

With his full heart,—when suddenly between 
Him and the sun, the azure solitade 

Was broken by a dark and rapid wing, 

And a dusk bird swoop'd downward to the King. 

This raven is a messenger from Merlin bearing the information that 
Saxons have invaded his kingdom. Roused by this intelligence from his 
blissful state of idleness, Arthur insists upon being ailowed to depart; 
and after taking an affecting farewell of Egle, he is conducted by the 
Augur to the only point of egress from the valley. This is in the Tem- 
ple of Death, through which a dark stream flows. This stream, after 
taking a subterraneous course for some time, falls in @ prodigious cata- 
ract over rugged rocks on the outer side of the Alpine range which 


ter Scott in the Blucher Coach from Edinburgh to Jedburgh, relates 
the following anecdote illustrative of his punctilious regard for his word’ 
and his willingness to serve all who placed confidence in him, particu- 
larly those engaged in literary pursuits :—** We had performed half the 

»” writes our informant, “ when Sir Walter started as from a 
dream, exclaming,‘ Oh, my friend G , [have forgotten you till this 
Moment! A short mile brought us to a small town where Sir Walter 
ordered & postchaise, in which he deposited his luggage, consisting of a 
well-worn short hazel stick, and a paper-parcel containing a few books ; 
then, much to my regret, he cha his route, and returned to the 
Scottish capital. 

** The following month I was again called to Edinburgh on business, 
and curiosity induced me to wait on the friend G——apostrophised by 
Sir Walter, and whose friendship | had the honour to cape 7 he cause 
of Sir Walter’s return, I was informed, was this :—He had engaged to 
furnish an article for a periodical conducted by my friend, but his promise 
had slipped from his memory (a most uncommon occurrence, for Sir Wal- 
ter was gifted with the best of memories)until the moment of his excla- 
mation. His instant return was the only means of retrieving the error. | 
Retrieved, however, it was : and the following morning Mr. G——received 
several sheets of closely written manuscript, the transcribing of which 
alone must have occupied half the night.” 

The kindliness of Sir Walter’s nature procured him friends—his literary | 








genius only admirer’s,although certainly the warmest admires ever autho 
Admiration, however, was sometimes in his case not freely 
ed, and perhaps not consciously felt. He was fond of relating the 
following anecdote of what he called a pure and sincere compliment; be- 
ing not at all intended as such, but, as the reader will perceive, meant 
more as reproach than praise :—Shortly after the disclosure of the auth- 
—S the Waverley Novels, the‘* Mighty Minstrel” called on the late | 
Mrs. Fair of Langlea, an eccentric old lady, who had lived through more | 
than half of the last century, end who furnished Sir Walter with many | 
® good’ tale and legend of days gone by. ‘* The old lady opened on me 
thus,” to use his own words—“ Sir Walter, I’ve been lang wanting tosee 
‘ou. It’s no possible that ye hae been writing in novels a’ thae Tess ? | 
dear me, dear me ! I canna believe’t yet ; but for a’ that, I ken I ha’e 
seen Dandy Dinmot somewhere ; and Rebecca, oh she’s a bonny, weel- 
behaved lassie yon ; but Jeannie Deans [ like the best 
“ There,” said the pleased baronet, “call ye that a commérr compli- 
ment ?” Chambers. 











KING ARTHUR. 


“King Arthur.” By Sir E. Bulwer Lyttor, author of the “ New Timon.” Second edi- 
gon. H. Colburn. 

When a man, who has made the public his debtor in any remarkable 
way, achieves a work by which he himself would desire to be judged, it 
is incumbent upon all those who pronounce an opinion concerning that 
work, not to do so hastily, or without serious consideration, A rapidly 
formed, impatient judgment, in such a case, is not only critically un- 
reasonable and false, it is morally ungrateful. Also, when the work, 
achieved or attempted, lies within the highest regions of human effort, 
and pre-supposes a noble aim, it deserves to be treated with the utmost 
care and candour. These thoughts were in our mind when we opened 
this second edition of ‘King Arthur,” and they were not rendered 
weaker on reading the following simple and manly avowal made by Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton in his preface :— 

I acknowledge this poem as the child of my most cherished hopes, to which 1 
deliberate!y confide the task to uphold, and the shaned to SOtings he father’s 
name. To this work, conceived first in the enthusiasm of youth, I have patiently 
devoted the best powers of my maturer years—if it be worthless, it is, at least’ 
the worthiest contribution that my abilities enable me teofer the literature of my 
éountry ; and I am unalterably convinced, that on this foundation I rest the least 

le monument of those thoughts and those labours which have made the 
of my life. 

Whether readers and critics agree with the author in this estimate of 
his work or not, good feeling imperatively demands for it their respect, 





Prophet-Enchanter Merlin, who lives in a lofty tower in Carduel, and 
watches oyer.the tate of the Britons and their king. Arthur describes 
what he saw, and asks if there areno means by which he may avert the 
threatened evil. Merlin has recourse to some violent spells in order to 
ascertain the chances of such a consummation. Arthur being uninitia- 
ted in the practice of magic, becomes insensible during the operation of 
these spells, and when he recovers his ‘senses, he finds himse f lying in 
his own chamber, with Merlin seated beside him, who immediately 
imparts what his magical spells had revealed to him concerning Arthur 
and his posterity. 

“ Prince,” said the prophet, “ with this morn awake 

' From pomp, ‘rom pleasure,to high toils and brave ; 

From yonder wail the arms of knighthood take, 

But leave the crown the knightly arms may save ; 

O’er mount and vale, go, pilgrim, forth alone, 

And win the gifts which shall defend a throne.” 

Arthur Pendragon, of course, scorns the idea of failure, in so high an 
enterprise ; and sets off at once on his journey in search of the “ triple 
lahour” which he is to perform, [is mission is a secret one; and he 
departs stealthily aif unattended. 

Arthur’s three friends, Lancelot, Gawaine, and Caradoc, are then de- 
scribed. The first two are knights, the last is a bard. 

Merlin comes upon while they are conversing ; declares that he is 
about to select one of the three to send in search of the king, and after 
putting them all to trial in the enchanted forest, he selects Lancelot 
for the important task. Lancelot is sent off, furnished with a magic 
ring which always point out the direction in which King Arthur is. In 
the mean time, the monarch has found a guide in the form of a white 
dove, who never leaves him, but conducts hip safely through all dan- 
gers and difficulties. He arrives at the kingdom of the Vandals. The 
legitimate line of kings has been expatriated, and in the reigning mon- 
arch the reader smiles to recognise a contemporary :— 

A distant kinsman, Ludovick was bis name, 
With them was exiled, ana with them return'd. 
rince of popular and patriot fame; 
‘o roast his egg your house he would have burn'd! 
A patriot soul no ties of kindred knows— 
His kinsman’s palace wag the house he chose. 


A 


A 


atriot gamester playing for a Crown, 
e watched the oneal with indifferent air, 
Rebuked well-wishers with a genile frown, 

Then dropp'd the whisper —| What I win I share.’ 
Who plays for power should make the odds so fall 
Thatene man’s lack should seem the gain of all. 


The moment came, disorder split the realm ; 
Too stern the ruler, or too feevly ern ; 
The supple kinsman slided to the helm, 
And trimm’d the rudder with a dexterous turn ; 
A turn so dexterous, that it served to fling 
Both overboard the people and the king ! 


The captain's post repaid the pilot’s task, 

He seized the ship as he had clear’d the prow; 
Drop we the metaphor as he the mask : 

And, while his gasping Vandals wonder'd how, 
Behold the patriot te the despot grown, 
Filched from the fight, and juggled to the throne ! 


Aod bland in words was wily Ludovick! 


bounds the Happy Valley. There is no chance of any ordinary mortal 
escaping alive into the outer world; and the Augur, with grim satisfac- 
tion, sees Arthur step on to the raft, torch in hand, and, preceded by 
the faithful dove, begin his perilous voyage. t 
Agile appears in the Temple of Death ; and, to the consternation of her 
attendants and the Augur, precipitates ‘herself into the fast flowing 
stream, in order to rejoin her lover. 


Before he is out of sight, 


The sequel of this adventure is 





Much did he promise, nought did he fulfil ; 
The trickster Fortune loves the hands that trick, 
And smiled approving on her conjurer's skill ! 
The penned freedom vauish’d in a tax, 
And bays, turn'd briers, scourged bewilder'’d backs. 


Satire of this kind, when kept strictly subordinate to the main busi- 


ness of the poem, is sanctioned by the best precedents. 


After a brief sojourn in Ludovick’s palace, Arthur narrowly escapes 
being delivered up to Harold, Ambassador of Crida, King of Mercia, 


soon told. Arthur is preserved by the care of the distant Merlin, but 
the beautiful, loving Mgle is found a corpse by the side of his insensi- 
ble body, when Lancelot, conducted by his ring, seeks for his friend at 
the foot of the roaring cataract. This cataract falls into an enchanted 
lake, on the shore of which is a solitary monastery. Her lover pro- 
cures Christian burial for Aigle, and the monks sing her funeral hymn. 

Arthur remains in this spot with his true friend, Lancelot, long, in- 
consolable for the less of Aigle. At length he becomes aware that this 
is the very lake beneath which the sword he was to seek lies hidden. 
The Fairy of the Lake appears to him, and he sinks with her below the 
waters into the Halls of Mime. There is much that is extraordinary to 
be seen here; but there is a want of distinctross and of vigour in the 
description of it. “a 

The presiding Genius of the Future shows him the fate of Britain 
down to ourown day. Upon his declaratio: that the sword shall be 
wielded by him for the benetit of his people, Excalibar becomes his ; and 
le is safely restored to the upper world. In the me.utime Gawaine has 
been also sent out from Carduel in search of Arthur, accompanied by a 
guide in the form of a raven. The adventures of Sir Gawaine are mar- 
vellous and comic ; but we find them more tedious thar amusing. Sir 
Lancelot, while waiting the return of the king upon the shore of the 
lake, meets with a fair Saxon damsel, Genevra, the daughter of Harold 
the Mercian ; they journey together to the sea-coast, where they en- 
counter Arthur, who sends them home to Carduel, while he himself goes 
on board a Norwegian ship which is bound for the Polar regions,—being 
now anxious to fulfil the second part of his allotted task, and procure 
the Shield of Thor, which is guarded by dwarfs in some undefined land 
of ice and solitude ; probably Greenland or Iceland. Here he and his 
crew are compelled to pass the winter ; and when the latter are quite 
overcome both in body and mind, by the hardships of their isolated si- 
tuation, the former as unexpectedly, as opportunely, meeta Gawaine ina 
morning ramble over the ice. Gawaine, by a fortunate train of circum- 
stances, has become a sort of king among the Esquimaux, and he imme- 
diately sends succour to King Arthur’s companions ; after which, the 
two friends relate their adventures to each other, and Gawaine informs 
the king of a story current among the Esquimaux, concerning a silver 
shield guarded by dwarfs, somewhere in the neighbourhood. This Arthur 
takes for granted to be the object of his search, andon the return of 
spring he sets out, guided by the dove, in quest of the abode of the 
dwarfs. Horrors and dangers beset him at the very outset of this un- 
dertaking A monster-demon appears to deter him from it; but he 
persists ; and the demon is compelled to become his guide, through sub- 
terranean passages, to the Cave of Lok. His progress is thus described ; 
(the following extract is a good specimen of the marvellous imaginative 
portions of the work :)— 


The king recoiling paused irresolute, 

Till through the cave the white wing went its way ; 
Then on his breast he sign’d the cross, and mute 

With solemn prayer, he left the world of day. 
Thick stood the night, save where the falchion gave 
Its clear sharp glimmer lengthening down the cave. 


Advancing ; flashes rush’d irregular ’ 
Like subterranean lightning, fork'’d and red ; 
From warring matter—wandering shot the star 
Of poisonous gases ; and the tertured bed 
Of the’ old Volcano show’d intrailing fires, 
Where the numb’d serpent dragg’d ts mangled spires. 


Broader and ruddier on the Dove's pale wings 


Now glowed the lava of the widening spaces ; 





and a careful exercise both of the reading and criticising faculties. 


| th t f the C i, who sends to d ad him of Ludovick. 
* King Arthur” is an epic poem, in twelve books. Its hero is the | Pct ce Me ope: marge: y serene Ag peers 


, . He leaves the Vandal capital, and meets with several dangerous adven- 
legendary monarch of Britain,—the Crown and Centre of the vast king- | tures ; from all of which he comes off victorious——King Arthur pur- 
dom of Romance. All the world is aware that the historico-fabulous | sues his journey in search of the sword, and arrives at the Alps. Hid- 
life and times of King Arthur are especially attractive to children, | den among these mountains isa Happy Valley, inhabited by the de- 

and imaginative and fanciful persons, and that many things, both | scendants of an old Etrurian colony. Arthur comes to th's part of the 

prose and verse, have been written concerning them in every lan- | world at a fortunate time for the purpose of the Chief Augur, who rules 
guage of northern and western Europe. But all the world may not be | this sequestered and simple people. The royal family is without a male 
aware of the subtle and powerful influence which these compositions | descendant; the last of her race is the lovely young queen, Agle. To 
and traditionary recollections have had upon the religion, the social! continue the race it is necessary to procure a god for her husband. 
condition, and the literature of our country. There are many persons The law has provided for this difficulty in the following manner. The 
who may not know that the authentic history of England can furnish no Chief Augur stations himself at one of the two secret entrances into 
better hero for an English epic than our traditionary Arthur. He is this apparently inaccessible valley, and waits until he sees “a proper 
the beautiful incarnation of the best characteristics of our nation. He man” pass by, when he invites him courteously to visit this lovely re- 
is religious, epes industrious, and steadfast. All the old chron-.| gion ;—the stranger enters, and the adamantine gates close after tens 
icles give him a Celtic origin and a Saxon character. Modified and | he, suspecting nothing, is presented to the maiden queen ;—love and 
considerably changed as the accounts of King Arthur have been, tosuit | marriage follow, as a matter of course. After an heir to the throne is 
the taste of the various countries in which they have been naturalised, , born, the Augur makes away with the foreign husband, and persuades 
these moral qualities are always attributed to King Arthur. The | the people that the god has returned to the celestial regions. King Ar- 
other heroes of the Round Table are brave and loyal, pious and enter- thur and the dove come wandering by while the Augur is on the look 
ing, with no lack of steadfastness and energy upon occasions; butin out; andthe monarch is easily entrapped. As easily do he and the 
rance, and Italy, and Germany, and Spain, in Great Bitain and | lovely Mgle fall into the love-snare set for them. This episode of gle 
Scandinavia, they are all made more or less mercuria] and light-minded, and the Happy Valley—symbolical of youth’s first love—is by far the 

* im accordance with their Celtic origin. They may be more amusing | bes* thing in the poem. It is happily conceived, and executed with 
and agreeable companions than the most noble King Arthur; but they clearness and brilliancy ;—the allegory is unobtrusive, but its melan- 
are not #0 fit for love and reverence,—not so fit to be the pattern of all! choly grace glides through the story like some melody in a Symphony 
manly virtue,—not so fit for worship as a demigod; at least in English by Beethoven. We shall make our longest extract from this portion of 

es. It is —~ our business to discuss this inconsistent work of the! the work :— 
oO time,—the essentially Saxon character of the British King Arthur. | , . 
It is only one more proof of the fact that nations make sls bern _ | — i yest Pgg aes Ao ie one yh pete | 
and heroes, and that they attribute to them the perfection of t ose | Lo! side by side, where through the rose arcade 
goo qualities which are more or less conspicuous in themselves. The | Steals the love star, the hero and the maid! 

men among them are ever ready to do honour to the hero, because | 
they can understand his excellence; and they strive to imitate him | 
because his excellence is lovely in their eyes. This truth as hrs 





Silent they gaze inio each other’s eyes, 
Stirring the inmost son!’s unquiet sleep ; 

So pierce soft star-beams, Llending waves and skies, 
Some holy fountain trembling to its deep! 

Bright to each eye each human heart is bare, 

And scarce a thought to start an angel there! 


King Arthur, taken as an actual national hero, makes Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
choice of subject appear very judicious and happy ; nor will it seem less | 
80 when we remember that literature and art have long consecrated 
Arthur as the embodied Ideal of heroism in the abstract ; that he walks 
for ever in rn eae and beauty amid the gardens of Romance, 
and Chivalry, and Faerie; and that his mystic labours, like those of 
Hereules, have a deep and solemn meaning. 
To reveal this hidden meaning of his life-long toils,—to describe wor- 
this mirror of all worth,—to set him as a living being before us, to 
the intent that our hearts may glow with love and admiration at the 
contemplation of true goodness, and thus be raised a step or two in our 
toilsome ascent from earth to heaven ;—to paint with true art the ma- 
terial world of beauty, by an intimate knowledge of which man learns 


Love to the soul, whate’erthe harsh may say, 
Ts as the hallowing Naiad to the well— 
The linking life between the forms of clay 
And those ambrosia nurtures; from its spell 
Fly earth’s rank fogs, and Thought’s ennobled flow 
Shines with the shape that glides in light below. 


Seize, O beloved, the blooms the Hour allows! 
Alas, but once can flower the Beautiful! 
Hark, the wind rustles through the trembling boughs, 


to feel that it is but the outward veil of higher spiritual beauty which | And the-siem withers while the buds ye cull! 
transcends his senges, to the intent that we may be led to perceive the Brief though the prize, how few in after hours 
existence of that higher spiritual beauty, and rejoice in it;—these Can say, ‘ At least the Beautiful was ours’ 


should be the two main objects in the creation of an epic poem on this 
it subject ; for the business of epic poetry is to fill our hearts with 
ove and admiration for the highest goodness, and the truest beauty 
attainable in this life. 
We will now = some account of the 
well as we are able, and as full 


Two loves (and both divine and pure) there are; 
One by the roof-tree takes its root forever, 

Nor tempests rend, nor changeful seasons mar— 
It clings the wie ny for the storm’s endeavour ; 

Beneath its shade the wayworn find their rest, 

And in its boughs the calm bird builds its nest. 


m before us, and show, as 

as our limits will allow, its general 

nature, and in what it falls short of being a great poem. And 

here we must state, though with regreat, our opinion that as an epic 

4 cin cop yall is ee it is nota t work of art; but, looking 
m a lower point of view, takin a metrical romance, i 

no inoonsiderable } omen coe . eh oe 


~ ‘The poem opens, of course, with an announcement of the subject :— 


Butone more frail, (in that more prized. perchance,) 
Bends its rich blossoms over lonely sireams 
In the untrodden ways of wild Romance, 
On earth’s farecedines, like the Tree of Dreams, 
Few.find the path ;—O bliss! O woe to find f 
What bliss the blossom!—ah! what woe the wiadt 





Grinn'd from the rock the jaws of giant things, 
The lurid skeletons of vanished races, 

They who, perchance ere man himself had birth, 
Ruled the moist slime of uncompleted earth. 


Enormous couch’d fang'd Iguanodon, 
To which the monster-lizard of the Nile 
Were prey too smail,—whose dismal haunts were on 
The swamps where now such golden harvests smile 
As had sufficed those myriad hosts to feed 
When all the Orient march'd behind the Mede 


There the foul, earliest reptile spectra lay 

Distinct as when the chaos was their home ; 
Half pant, half serpent, some subside away 

Into gnarl’d roots (now stone)—more hideous some, 
Half bird—half fish—seem struggling yet to spring, 
Shark-like the maw, and dragon-like the wing. 


But, life-like more, from later layers emerge 
W ith toeir fell tusks deep-stricken in the stone, 
Herds that through all the thunders of the sarge, 
Had to the Ark which swept relentless on 
(Denied to them)—knell’d the despairing roar 
Of sentenced races time shall know more, 


Under the limbs of mammoths went the path, 

Or through the arch immense of Dragon jaws, 
And ever un the King—in watchful wrath 

Gozed the attendant Fiend, with artful pause 
W here dread was dreadliest; had the mortal one 
Faler'd, or quail’d the Fiend his prey had won. 


And rent it limb by limb ; but on the Dove 
Arthur look’d steadfast, and the Fiend was foil'd. 
Now, as along the skeleton world they move, 
Strange noises jar, and flit strange shadows. Toil'd 
The Troll’s swart people, in their inmost home 
At work on ruin toe the days to come. 
* * . o 


A mighty cirque with lustre belts the mine 
Its wails of iron glittering into etee} ; 

Wall upon wall reflected flings the shine 
Of armour! Vizorless the Corpses kneel, 

Their glazed eyes fix’d upon a couch where, screen’d 

With whispering curtains, sleeps the Kingly Fiend : 


’ 


Corpses of giants, who perchance had heard 

The tromps of Tubal, and had leapt to strife, 
Whose guilt provoked the Deluge : sepulchred 

In their world’s ruins, still a frown like life 
Hung o er vast brows,—and spears like turrets shone 
In hands whose grasp had crush’d the Mastodon. 


Around the cough, a silent solemn ring, 
They whom the Tevton call the Valkyrs, sate. 
Shot through pale webs their spindles glistening ; 
Dread tissues woven out of human hate 
For heavenly ends !—for there is spun the woe 
Of every war that ever earth shall know. 


Below their feet a bottomless pit of gore 
Yawn'd, where each web, when once the woof was done, 
Was scornful cast. Yet rising evermore 
Out of the surface, wander'd airy on 
(Till Jost in upper space) pale wingéd seeds 
The future heaven-fruit of the hell-born deeds ; 


For out of every evil born of time, 





shapes a good for his eternily. 
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L> where the spia !les, weaving crime on crime, 
Form the wv tows} of Crnarlemains to be ;— 
How in that ballof iron pee ry forth 


Tne fates that rain, to rebuild, the North! 

















Here, one stern Sister, smiling oa the King, 
Hurries the thread thattwines his Nation's doom, 

And. farther down, the whirring spina iles sing 
‘Around the woof whieh from bis Baltic home 


Shall charm the avenging Nor.nan, to control 
The shater’d races into ove calm whole, 
. a * ** 


Fierce glared the dwarf upon the silent King, 
:Toere is the prize thy visions would achieve! 

There. where the bush d inexorable ring 
Murterthe myriads in the webs they weave, 

Behind the curtains of Incarnate War, 

W hse lightest tremour topples thrones afar,— 


« Which ev'a the Valkyrs with their bloodless hands 
Neer dare aside to draw,—go, seek the Shield { 
Yet be what follows known !—you kn-eling hands 
W hose camps were Andes, and whose ba:tle-field 
Left plains, now empires, rolling seas of gore, 
Shali hear the clang and leap w life once more. 


* Roused from their task, revengefal shall arise 
Tne never baffled * Cavosers of the Slain,’ 

The fiend thy hand shall wake, unclose the eyes — 
Tivat flash d on heavenly bosts their storiis again, 

And tny soul wither in the mighty frown 

Befo re whose night, an earlier sun sunk down 


‘ The rocks shall close all path for flight save one, 
W here now the Troll-tiends wait to read their prey, 
And each malignand monster skeleton, 
Be clothed with life os in the giant day 
When yonder seas were valleys—scent thy gore 
And grin with fangs that gnash for food once more. 


“ Ho, dost theu shudder, pale one? Back and live.” 
Thrice strove the King for speech, and thrice in vain, 
For be was man, and till our souls survive 
The instincts born of flesh, shall Horror reign 
In that Unknown beyond the realms of Sense, 
W here the soul's darkness seems the man’s defeace. 


Yetas whenthrough uncertain troublous cloud 
Breaks the sweet morning star, and from its home 

Smiles lofiy peace, so through the phantom crowd 
Of fears—the Bos of the world tw come, 

Fata, look'd—revealing how earth-nourish'd are 

The clouds, and how beyond their reach the star ! 


Mure on his knee, amidst the kneeling dead 
He sank—the dead the dreaming fi-n t revered, 


And he. the living God! Then terror fled, 
And all the king illumed the front he rear'd. 
Firin tothe couch on which the fiend repused 
H strode ;—the curtains, murmurtoy, round bim closed, 


The followers of Arthur, accompaniel by Gawaine, alarmed for the 
fate of Arthur, proceeled to the entrance of the cave, through which 
he penetrate to the subterranean world. They are terrified by the 
awful and presernitural sights and sounds which meet them there, and 
become in:ensible ; when they recover, Arthur's corpse-like form is 
lying near them, with the faithful white dove hovering over it :— 

Whether to Love, how trae so’er its faith, 
Whether to Wisdom, whatso'er ics skill, 

Till his !ast hour the struggle and the scathe 
Reinvind unutter'd and unuueravle ; 

But aye, in solitude, in crowds, in strife, 

In joy, that memory lived within his life: 


It made not sadness, though the calm grave smile 
Never regain'd the flash that youth had given,— 
But as some shadow from a sacred pile 
Dirkens the earth from shrines that speak of heaven, 
That gloom the grandeur of religious wore, 
Aud seem d tu hallow all it rested o'er. 


Such Freedom is, O Slave, that would be free ! 
Never her real struggles into life 

Hath History told! As ithath been shall be 
The Apocalypse of Nations ; nursed in strife 

Wor with the present, nor with living foes, 

But where the centuries shroud their long repose. 


Out from the graves of earth’s primeval bones, 
The shield of empire, patient Force must win: 


W hat made the Briton free? ant crashing thrones 
Nor parchment laws? The charter must begia 


In Scythian tents, the steelof Nomad spears: 
To date the freedom, count three thousand years! 


Neither is Freedom mirth! Be free. O Slave, 
And dance no more beneath the lazy palm. 
Freedom's mild brow with noble care is grave, 
Her bliss is solemn as her strength is calin ; 
And thought mature each childlike sport debars 

The forms erect whose look is on the stars. 

This passage is one of the best in the poem, and will, we think, be 
generally admired for its philosophic truth. King Arthur now returns 
to Britain in search of his third object,—* the Child-guide with the 
locks of gold.” Still following the conduct of the white dove, he lands 
in a Mercian haven; and separating himself from the faithful Gawaine, 
on the plea that all important works must be performed alone, he makes 
his way through a vast forest. 

Here he sleeps, and has a wondrous dream concerning the realms of 
death ;—the spirit of the lost gle appears to him; the dove has van- 
ished; and when he wakes, in place of these two beloved objects (for the 
dove is always felt to be some higher spirit in disguise) he perceives 
before him the object of his search. 

This is Genevieve, the daughter of Crida, King of Mercia ;—the White 
Dove in a human form; the Christian Saint Genevieve, who becomes the 
wife of King Arthur. A very different personage from the Queen Gue- 
never of the Fabliaux! She conducts the king to the neighbourhood of 
Carduel. The whole country has been ravaged by her father, who is 
besieging the city. The war rages fiercely, and the heathen Mercians, 
to propitiate their gods, are about to sacrifice the gentle Genevieve be- 
eause she is a Christian virgin, when an end is put to the war by a com- 
plete victory, which the Cymri, headed by their returned king, and aid- 
ed by Merlin, gain over the Mercians. Peace is concluded between the 
Mercians and the Cymri by the marriage of King Arthur with the Prin- 
cess Genevieve, and of Sir Lancelot with her kinswoman, Genevra. 
The awkwardness of the old stories concerning Queen Guenever and 
**~ Tancelot is intended to be done away with, by supposing that the 
Komance writers have confounded the two ladies Genevieve and Gene- 
vra. The Poem is thus brought to a conclusion. We have yet another 
extract to give which may edify and amuse the reader. It is from ano- 
ther portion of the satirical episode concerning Ludovick, King of the 
Vandals, who had promised to send forces to the assistance of the Mer- 
cians against King Arthur. 


But wherefore fail the Vandal’s promised bands ? 
Well said the Greek, ‘* Not till his latest hour 
Deem man secure from Fortune ;’” in our bands 
We clutch the sunbeam when we grasp at power;— 
No strength detains the unsubstantial prize, 
The lignt escapes us as the moment flies. 


And monarchs envied Ludovick the Great! 

And Wisdom’s seers his wiles did wisdom call, 
And Force stood sentry at his castle gate; 

And Mammon svoth'd the marmurers in the hall; 
For Freedom's forms disguised the despot's thought— 
He ruled by synods—and the synods bought! 


Yet empires rest not or on gold or steel ; 

The old in habit strike the gnarléd root ; 

“Wt vigerous faih—the young fresh sap of zeal, 

Must make the life-bloud of the piauted shoot— 
And new-born states like new religions need 
Not the dull code but the impassiun d creed. 


Give but a cause, a child may be a chief! 
W hat cause t» hosts can Ludovick supply 4 
Bwifi Mies the Element of Power, Be ief, 
o Fro all foundations hollow dto a he. 
ne morn a riot inthe streets arose 
And left the Vaudal crownless at the close. 


A plomp of epears the riotcould have crush'd | 
‘Detend the throne, my spearmen ’ cried the king. 
The spearmen arm d, and forth the spearmen rus’d, 
W hen woe | they took to reason on the thing ! 





———— 








And then conviction smote them on the spot, 
That fo- that throne they did vot care a jot. 


With scuff and scum, with urchins loosed from schoel, 
Thieves, gleemen ,jugg'ers. beggars, ewell'd the riot ; 
While, like the gods of Epicurus, cool 
Ou» crowd, and crown—the spearmen look'd in quiet, 
Til all its heads that Hydra call’d * The Many,” 
Sireteh'd hissing forth, without a stroke at any 


At first Astutio, wrong but very wise, . 
Disdain d the Hydra as a fabled creature, 
The vague invetition of a Pors's lies, 
Unknown to Pliny and the laws of Nature— 
Nor ull the fact was vast philosophizing, 
Saith he, That's Hydra, there is no disguising ! 


A Hydra, Sire. a Hercules dem inds, 
8» if not Hercules, assume bis vizard. 
Tne advice is goud—the Vandal wrings his hands, 
Kicks out the Sage—aud rushes to a wizard. 
The wizard waves his wand—disarms the sentry, 
And (wondrous man) enchants the mob—with entry. 


Thus fell, through no man touch'd him, Ludovick, 
Tripp d by the slide of bis own slippery feet. 

The crown cajoled from Fortune by a trick, 
Fortune, in turn, outcheated from the cheat, 

Clapp 4 her sly cap the glittering beable on, 

Cried * Presto !’’—raise it—and the gaud was gone. 


Ev'n at the last, toself and nature true, 

No royal heart the breath of danger woke ; 
To mean disguise habitual instinct flew, 

And the king vanish'd in a craftswan's cloak. 
While bis brave prices scanapering for their lives, 
Relictis fa.mulis —forgn there wives | 


King Mob succeeding to the vacant throne, 

Ciiose for his ministers syne wise Chaldeans,— 
Who wold the sun to close the day at noon, 

Nor sweat to death his betters the plebeians. 
And bade the earth, unvex'd by plough and spade, 
Bring forth its wheat in quarterus ready made. 


The sun refused the astronomic fiat ; 
The earth declined to bake the corn it grew : 
Kiog Mob then order'd that a second riot. 
Should teach Creation what it had to do. 
*The sun shines on, the @arth demands the tillage, 
Dowu Time and Nature, and hurrah for pillage !’ 


Then rise en m7sse the burghers of the town; 
Each Pairio breast the fires of Brutus fill ; 

Gentle as lanhbs when riot reach 'd the crown, 
They raged like lions when it toueh’d the till. 

Rusted all who boasted of ashop to rob, 

And stout King Money soon dethroned King Mob. 


This done, much seandalized to note the fact, 
That o er the short tyrannic rise the tall, 
The mutdle size! a penal law enaet 
That henceforth height mast be the same in all's 
For being each born equal with the other, 
W hat greater crime than to outgro w your brother Tf 


Poor Vandals, do the towers. when foes assail, 
So idly sear above the level wall? 
Harimonwus Order needs its music scale ; 
Tue Equal were the discord of the All. 
Let the wave undulate. the mountain rise ; 
Nor ask from Law what Nacure’s self denies, 


One of the greatest political covulsions of modern times is here very 
well described ; and the moral lessons to be gathered from it are inseper- 
able from the amusement. 

This is a brief abstract of the main story in the work before us. To 
enter very minutely into a discussion of the causes which render this 
work unsatisfactory and upon the whole heavy, would be impossible, 
within our present limits. ‘ 

There is, however, much lively and graceful fancy, and some high 
imagination in it; it is easy to understand; the reflective portions are 
few, and arise naturally out of the subject ; and the verse, though defec- 
tive in the highest musical qualities, is generally fluent. In conclusion, 
we would express our opinion, that though “‘ King Arthur,” does not 
seem to us to be the kind of thing which its author hopes it will be pro- 


nounced to be, yet it will add to, rather than detract from, his repu- 
tation. He has shown his earnest love for poetry by this long and ardous 
task. The best people often form a false estimate of their own powers. 


Love for an art is easily mistaken for skill init. We never know what 
we can not do, till we try; and when we fail in the trial to achieve a 
good work, there caa be no disgrace in the failure. It is sometimes 
even a more praiseworthy thing to fail in a high endeavour than to suc- 
ceed in a mediocre one. Such considerations should find a place in the 
minds of those who pronounce judgment upon an extraordinary work, 
by one who has long deserved well of the Public.—Sharpe’s London 
Journal. 


LS EL 
THE LATE QUEEN DOWAGER. 


Rarely have we been called upon to announce an event appealing more 
forcibly to the sympathies of all classes of the community than thas 


Consort of William IV., and Queen Dowager of England. 

Let us now review the circumstances which more than her high li- 
neage have given to the truly feminine character of this illustrious lady, 
not only a record in history; but a home in the hearts of her own gen- 
eration. 

It may be truly said of her Majesty, that we owe to her the revival 
and perpetuation of that beautiful system of domesticity in regal life 


Gorge IL1. and which was happily to pass with increased splendour to vur 
present gracious Sovereign anl her family. In the loss of the admirable 
lady whose death we here mourn, the rich and the noble have parted 
with a pattern whom it was a pride anda pleasure to imitate; the poor 
have been deprived of a friend who never forsovk them. 


varying course of domestic piety and private charity ; princely birth, al- 


doing good. : 

Amelia Adelaide Louisa Theresa Carolina, Queen Dowager, was the 
elder daughter of George Fre leric Charles, Dake of Saxe-Coburg Mei- 
ningen, by Louisa Eleanora, diug)ter of Christian Albert Lewis, Prince 
of Hohenloe-Langenburgh. The issue of this murriage were—irst, her 
lamented Majesty, who was born on the 13th day of August 1792 ; se- 
condly, Ida, born in 1794, ani marrie 1, in 1816, to Bernard, son of the 
Archduke Charles of Sixe-Weimir-Eisenic i, by whom she has had issue, 
and, thirdly, Bernard Henry, the reigning Dake of Saxe-Meiningen, 
born in 1800, and married, in 1825, to Mary, daughter of Prince William 
of Hesse-Cassel. 


Regent. 
were educated in the greatest retirement, ani with a strict regard to 


little pleasure in the gvieties of courtly life 


Meiningen, fortunately, by its seclusion anl app tren’ insignificance, 


comfort. 


cation of the humbler cl.isse3 of the community, 
and clothing for the age 1, helpless, an 1 des:itute. 





which had already given such infinite credit and charm to the court of | 


liance, and fortune were, with her, only additional aids and incentives in | 
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which it is our painful duty to record—the death of Adelaide, late Queen | 
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Se 
in this devout exercise it was that her Majesty first imbibed (hose exalted 











qualities of mind and heart which, in a more extended sphere, h since 
been so extensively displayed for the advantage and Ebpplaten of the 
British people. 

After the death of the lamented Princess Charlotee, in 1817, it be- 
came indispensably necessary that the Princes of the blood Royal should 
enter into the married state. His late Majesty King William IV., then 
Duke of Clarence, selected for his future partner the Princess Adelaide 
of Saxe-Meiningen. On the 11th of July, 1818 the Duchess Dowager 
of Saxe-Meiningen and her daughter the Princess Adelaide, hay ng 
peg arrived in England, the marriage took plale in the Palace at 

ew. The Duke and Duchess of Kent were at the same time re-married 
according to the rites of the Estabished Church. Both the brides were 

iven away by the Prince Regent, the Archbishop of Canterby - 
orming the cermony. The Duke and Duchess of Clarence took leave 
of the Royal Family ina few days after their marriage, and proceded 
to Hanover, in the Capital of which kingdom they passed the winter 
of 1818, and the spring of 1819. 

The joy of the people of Saxony on again beholding their beloved 
Princess knew no bounds ; and from the moment she entered the pre- 
cincts of the Duchy, she was met and welcomed by the vassals of her 
brother, and escorted in triumph for a distance of nearly thirty miies 
to the capital, where holiday was kept for a month. The Royal Duke, 
too, by his kind and condescendi manner, and devoted attention to 
his amiable consort, soon won the Renste of the people of Meiningen, 
and became as popular as one of their own Princes. After a residence 
of six weeks in the castle, the Court removed to Liebenstein, where, by 
aid of its mineral springs, in the course of the summer, the Duchess 
recovered her health. 

In October, 1819, the Royal pair left Meiningen, on their return to 
England. They landed at Dover; and aresidence on the sea-coast be- 
ing recommended, the Earl of Liverpool, then Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, kindly offered the Duke the use of Walmer Castle, near Deal, 
where the Duke and Duchess sojourned for six weeks. The winter of 
this year was passed in London, where her Royal Highness gave birth 
to a fine healthy princess, who, by special desire of George IV., was 
christened Elizabeth ; but when about three months old, the Princess 
was carried off by sudden illness. The calm resignation of the be- 
reaved parents in this moment of severe trial, and their humble sub- 
mission to the Divine will, is described as one of those scenes that give 
dignity to rank, and impress deeply upon the mind the truth and value 
of the Christian faith. 

In 1826 the Duke and Duchess of Clarence terminated their usual 
travelling on the Continent, and came to reside permanently at Bushy. 
The domestic life of the Duke and Duchess at this period is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Beattie, who was for some years his Royal Highness’s 
private physician :— 

To his illustrious partner, whose many and exalted virtues his Royal Highness 
so duly appreciates, no man can possibly evince more delicate and uniform atten- 
tions =Toere are not perhaps, of the presentday,two personages of similar sta- 
tion, in whom the virtues of domestic \ife are more pleasingly exemplified. With 
those excellent qualities of mind and heart so eminently possessed by the Royal 
Duchess, itis not surprising that her Royal Highness should have wen and should 
retain the esteemand effection of her illustrious consort. His mind is fully alive 
to their vital importance as regards his present bappiness, and to the influence they 
mustexercise over his future prospects 

The death of the Duke of York, in 1827, made the Duke of Clarence 
heir presumptive to the throne; and, on the death of George IV., he 
became King, under the title of William IV., and the Duchess a Queer 
Consort. Their coronation took place on the 8th of September, 1831. 

It was during their residence at Bushy Park, namely, in June, 1830, 
that the melancholy tidings of the death of George iv. at Windsor 
Castle, were brought to the Royal Duke and Duchess. It is related, 
that, upon receiving the intelligence, her Royal Highness burst into 
tears ; but that, recovering her presence of mind, she immediately re- 
quested that the messenger who had brought the tidings would accept 
a prayer-book which lay upon the table, with her name written there- 
in, as the first gift of the Queen of England. 

We believe the first introduction of Queen Adelaide in public after 
her husband came to the throne, was on the 17th of July, when the 
late King received the deputations from the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, when, after the rev. and learned members had had the hon- 
our of kissing hands, the King, to their agreeable surprise, req 
them to remain till they had been introduced to the Queen, who soon 
after made her appearance, and gave a gracious reception to the aca- 
demical deputations. oh 

Queen Adelaide accompanied the King to og | Park 6n the 29th of 
July, on which occasion the rangership of that Royal domain was be- 
stowed on her Majesty for life by the King. Her Majesty, from her 
long em there, had previously expressed a strong attachment to 
the place. 

The popularity previously enjoyed by the Duchess was very much 
increased on her elevation. The sphere of usefulness which she had 
hitherto so worthily filled was weet enlarged when she became Queen ; 
and the regard for her many Cesiable and excellent qualities was cor- 
a at inereased. After sojourning a short period at Windsor 
Castle, the King and Queen proceeded to Brighton for the benefit of the 
sea air. While on the coast, their Majesties made excursions to sev- 
eral places in the vieinity, and, among the rest, to Lewes, where an ad- 
dress was presented, and his Majesty entertained at a déjeuner. In 
his Majesty's reply, on his health being drunk, the followin: passage, 
referring to his beloved consort, occurred :—* There is, gentlemen, one 
point wich I have passed over, but of which it was my intention to 
have taken notice. You have drunk the health of her Majesty the 
Queen, and, in returning you my thanks,I meant to have pa, the 
same on her part also. Among the many favourable circumstances un- 
der which Providence has called me to ascend the throne of this erun- 
try, there is none for which I feel more grateful, upon which I set a 
higher value, than that it had previously been my happy fortune to be 
married to an individual so excellent in every amiable and good feel- 
ing. In this country character finds its way forth into the world, and 
is always known; I have no doubt, therefore, that you are already well 
aware of what [ would say; but I must take the opportunity of speak- 
ing what | am most sincerely convinced of—that her Majesty, who sits 
before you, possesses every estimable quality calculated to give worth 
and lustre to her exalted station. Of this I am satisfied also, that a 
great share of that good and kind feeling which has been go largely 
manifested towards me since I have occupied the throne has not only 


; been due to her estimable qualities, but has strictly and truly been ex- 
As is usual | hibited and paid on account of that sense which is entertained of them.” 
with the virtuous, the biography of this Queen presents little or nothing | This speech was listened to with great attention, and made a deep im- 
of a stirring or eventful character : her path of life lay through one un- | pression on the company. The Queen was much affected by the man- 


ner in which the King spoke of his domestic happiness. 

The conduct of her Majesty towards the children of her husband, 
when she was Duchess of Clarence, is known to have been extremely 
kind; and that kindness in her manner became but the more con- 
spicuous by the elevation in her position. They were all retained 
in the closest intimacy with her Court. She witnessed with plea- 
sure their being ennobled; and she felt delight in beholding the 
King distributing all the private fortune he could command amongst 
them. 

It may also be mentioned here, that her Majesty delighted in treat- 
ing and regarding the Princess Victoria as the heiress to the Throne; 
and her last act, it may be said, as Queen Consort, was in the command 
for a ball of unequalled magnificence, given at St. James's Palace 


Her Majesty's father died on the 24th of December, 1833, at the early | on the 25th May, 1837, in honour of the Princess Victoria attain- 
age of forty-two, and by his last will left the guardianship of his chil- | ing her eighteenth year; that is, attaining that age when it beear 
dren, and the administration of his estates to the Duchess Dowager, as | eligible for her at once to ascend the throne, upon the of 
Under this excellent and accomplisie1 woman, the children | William IV. 







It is unnecessary to detail Queen Adelaide’s married if { further 


moral principles. From earliest chilhool, the Prineess Adelaide, in | than to state that it was passed in the society of her relatives, and of 
articular, was remarkable for her sedate disp sition, and retired habits.’ the King, with whom she appeared, and was welcomed, upon almost 
he greatest portion of her time, it is said, wis devoted to her studies ;! every public occasion. 
and though perfectly cheerful with her intimate companions, she took | over without notice. 
When arrived at more! bourne Administration, and the dissolution of Parliament by the King, 
mature years,she manifeste la strong repugnance to that laxity of morals | renewed the political excitement which, since the passing of the Reform 
and contemp! for religious feeling whic hil sprang out of the French — Bill, had comparatively subsided. ; 
Revolution, ani infesied almost all the Cours in Germany. That of) feeling was directed against the Queen, whieh, to the disgrace of others 


One circumstance, however, Cannot be passed 
In November, 1834, the break-up of the Mel- 


At this period a rude outbreak of 


competent to form an opinion on the gross injustice of the attack, was 


but, above all, by the prudent vigilence of the Dowager Regent, escap- | participated in by many parties in a better sphere of society. The re- 
el the moral contagion ; thus the Regen Dacies3 Was left in undisturb- | moval of Lord Melbourne from his post of Premier was attributed to 
ed posession of her aushority, ani the tranjuil enjoyment of domestic her Majesty's influence, although it was not even known to the Queen 
So favoured by Providence, the lit:le Cour’ of Meiningen was | until it had been publicly announced, The mis-statement was instantly 
distinguished by its purity of principles, an its two Princesses were contradicted; but it created ® popular prejudice which it required 
the objects of admiration from their exempliry conduct. Their chief; years of generous actions to efface. Her Majesty felt the stigma so un- 
delight was in the essxblishing and superin ex ling schools for the edu- | justly affixed to her character, On the occasion of the customary ad- 
anitin providing food | dress of the Bishops on his Majesty's birthday, in 1832, after the King 

The Princess Adel- | had returned his reply, his Royal Consort, in performing her part in the 
aide, above all, was the main support of every ins‘itution which had for | ceremonial, concla ed her answer with this very touching sentence : 
its object the amelioration of the condition of her fellow-creatures ; and | ‘* My Lords, I am particularly obliged to you for this declaration of at- 
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tachment, at a period when I am most cruelly and undeservedly insult. 
and calumniated on many occasions.” 

» The 1837 was one of mourning for the Court. The Queen 

ee aeleed the distressing information of the demise of her 

venerated mother, whose health had been on the decay several months, 


dying 29th of April, having attained the age of 63 years. 
[> Srey Queen tren from that bereavement, the health of 
William IV. began to fail, and those best acquainted with his Majesty's 


ptoms at once anticipated a fata! result. He was sensible of all 
that passed around to the last moment of his existence, and expressed 
the most heartfelt satisfaction at the constant attentions which he 
feceived from the different members of his family. Queen Adelaide set 
an example to her sex of patient assiduity and attention to her illustri- 
consort. 


ous : , 
Her remained in close attendance on the King until the mo- 
mentof his death (the 25th June, 1837). The transition was easy, and 
with any apparent effort or struggle; his arm rested upon 
‘the Queen's shoulder, and his faithful partner's hands supported his 
position which her Majesty had maintained for upwards of an 
vious to the fatal event.—At the funeral of the King, in St. 
George's Chapel, the Queen Dowager was present in one of the Royal 


_ After King William’s death, the Queen Dowager received the parlia- 
mentary provision made for her in 1831, under which £100,000 per annum 
was settled upon her for life, with Marlborough House and Bushy 
for her residences. E : 

» The Queen Dowager passed the following autumn and winter at St. 
Leonard s-at-Sea. in October, 1838, having been ordered by her medi- 
cal attendant to resort to a more genial climate for the winter, her 
Majesty embarked at Portsmouth on board the Hastings, for Malta. 
On ber arrival there, she was enthusiastically welcomed by the popula- 
tion, and received by the authorities with all the honours due to her 
exalted rank and eminent private virtues. At this period, the want of 
church accommodation was much complained of at Malta by the Bri- 
tish residents there, amounting to about 2000; whilst the only means 
provided was the Government Palace Chapel, whieh only afforded 300 
sittings. The Queen Dowager, on being informe! of this spiritual des- 
titution, resolved to supply the wan »y the erection of a new church. 
The first stone was laid by her Majesty on the 20th of March, 1839, aad 
the sacred edifice was completed at a cost of £15,000, exceeding by one 
third the amount of her Majesty's original grant. The dimensions of this 
church exceed those of any of the modern churches of London; the length of 
the area being 110 feet, breadth 67 feet, and height 45 feet. The fron- 
of the edifice, facing N.E., has an Ionic portico, with a bas-relief of St. 
Paul casting the viper off his hand into the fire, immediately after his 
shipwreck (Acts xxviii. 3). The wings have a statue of St. Peter and 
St. Paul; and the tower and steeple are 130 feet high, terminating with 


@ cross. 

Her Majesty returned to land in May, 1839, and in the autumn 
made a tour 5 the soonineun? thdliine the Earl of Denbigh, at Nune- 
ham Paddocks ; the Earl Howe, at Gopsall Hall ; the Earl of Warwick, 
at Warwick Castle ; Sir Robert Peel, at Drayton Manor ; and the Duke 
of Rutland, at Belvoir Castle; returning to London in November, 
and there passing the winter. 

In 1840, her Majesty made the tour of the Lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, on her way visiting the Earl and Countess of Brownlow, 
at Belton House, near Grantham;the Earlof Harewood, at Harewood 
House, near Leeds ; and, after a progress of the Lakes, the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers, from whence she proceeded to Mat- 
lock ; and subsequently went to view Sudbury Hall (Lord Vernon's 
seat), in the same county, which her Majesty afterwards engaged as her 

e. The Queen Dowager arrived at Sudbury in Septem- 
ber (28th), and remained there until the 5th of February in the follow- 
ing year, when her Majesty came to London in November, to visit the 
Queen after the birth of the Princess Royal. Queen Adelaide return- 
ed iv the following winter to Sudbury Hall, and, while resident there, 
became alarmingly ill, her life having been for some time despaired of 
by her medical attendants. 

In winter of 1842, her Majesty took up her abode at Canford 
seat of Lord De Mauley, in Dorsetshire, and left for Marl- 
th House in the spring. 

1843, her esty 15 eg to Witley Court, Lord Ward’s 
ear Worcester, which princely seat she took for three years, and 
there enjoyed very good health. Here her Ma- 
innumerable acts of private charity ; and the name of 

long live in the grateful remembrance of the inhabitants 










In September, 1846, the Queen Dowager took Cassiobury, the seat of 
the Earl of Essex, near Watford, where her M. esty = honoured by 
the company, for three , of the Queen and his Royal Highness 


Prince Albert. In 1847, her Majesty paid a short visit to Germany, 
embarking at Ramsgate, in June, for Ostend, and returning in Au- 


She Albion. 


occur. The sea air being thought desirable for her Majesty, on the 
28th of May last the Queen Dowager to Worthing, where she 
remained about a fortnight without deriving any substantial benefit 
from the change. Her Majesty then proceeded to sunbeds Wells for 
a short period, where the Queen and the Prince Consort paid their Roy- 
al relative a visit. At the latter end of June the Queen Dowager re- 
turned to her residence at Bushy-park, in a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. It was evident that her health was on the decline, change of air 
not having preved, as it always had done previously, in the slightest 

ree beneficial. 

nm the ist of September her Majesty and the Royal household re- 
moved from Bushy-park to Bentley Priory. In the meantime, her re- 
latives in Germany were apprised of the fears engendered by her con- 
tinued delicate health : es the Duke and the Duchess of Saxe-Meinin- 
gen and the Princess Mary arrived from Germany on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, and were followed by the Prince Hereditary. Their Serene 
Highnesses remained on a visit to her Majesty until the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and on the 29th of the same month their Serene Highnesses the 
Duchess Ida of Saxe-Weimar, and the Princesses Anne and Amelia ar- 
rived, and by their presence the Queen Adelaide received great conso- 
lation. 

Her Majesty, up to the 6th of October, was, notwithstanding her in- 
creasing weakness, enabled to take frequent carriage airings, but that 
was the last day she was enabled to enjoy out-door exercise. Her Ma- 
jesty then took to her chamber, and since that period her health rapid- 
ly declined. On the 12th of October, the Queen and Prince Albert, on 
their return from Osborne, visited their illustrious relative; and, in the 
same week, the Duchess of Kent, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, and the Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, paid visits to the Queen Dowager. 

The Bishop of London attended at the Priory on the 18th of October, 
at her Majesty’s desire, and administered the Holy Sacrament to the 
Royal sufferer. 

The Queen and Prince Albert paid their last visit to their illustrious 
relative on the 22d ult., before leaving for Osborne, and during the 
week previous to Queen Adelaide’s decease her Royal Highness the 
Dutchess of Kent twice visited her Majesty. Since Monday week, the 
bulletins issued by her Majesty’s physicians denoted that little if any 
hopes remained of her prolonged existence, and on the following Friday 
her condition excited the greatest alarm. On the forenoon of that day 
a distressing change took place, and the immediate relatives of her Ma- 
jesty were hastily summoned to her chamber. Her Majesty, however, 
rallied, and on the next morning (Saturday) was apparently more 
cheerful. At seven o’clock in the evening another serious change took 
place, which denoted beyond any doubt the approach of death. From 
this time her Majesty never rallied, but passed from life in a calm 
slumber, after a feeble cough, which occasioned the bursting of one of 
the vessels of the lungs. er Majesty expired at seven minutes before 
two o’clock on Sunday the 2nd December. 

Their Serene Highnesses the Dutchess Ida of Saxe-Weimar, the 
Princes Edward and Gustave, and Princesses Anne and Amelia were 
present at the dissolution of their illustrious relative. The Earl and 
Countess Howe, Sir David Davies, the Rev. Canon Wood, the Rev. G. 
T. Hudson, Sir Andrew Barnard, Colonel and Mrs. Cornwall, and Miss 
Hudson were also in attendance. 





Tue FunerAv.—lIn compliance with the expressed wishes of the de- 
ceased lady, her body was not embalmed, as is usual; neither was the 
ceremony of lying in state permitted. The funeral solemnities also 
were conducted in the simplest and most unostentatious manner. The 
Queen Dowager’s earnest request on these points is understood to have 
been conveyed directly to Queen Victoria. Thursday, the 13th Decem- 
ber was the day appointed. Three mourning-coaches, a hearse nearly 
free from ornament, and a guard of honour to escort and clear the way 
for it, left the Priory at an early hour. Leaving Uxbridge at a tolera- 
ble pace, the funeral passed with increased speed through Upton to 
Stoke and Slough, having been joined by several vehicles in the rear 
of the escort on its way. Short! before twelve the procession reached 
Slough, where it was met by the Queen’s carriages, containing the 
Duke of Norfolk, and various members of Queen Victoria’s household. 
Many carriages joined the procession as it proceeded, but these were 
stopped at Windsor bridge by the police. About five minutes before 
one o’clock the carriages, race, Ferg the Castle by Henry VIII.’s 
Gate, drew up at St. George’s Chapel. 

We have not room for a lengthened detail of the performance of the 
ceremony, which was moreover devoid of the customary pomp and pa- 
geantry. The Archbishop of Canterbury read the service. In accord- 
ance with the desire of the deceased, two sailors, (selected from Queen 
Viectoria’s yacht) bore the pall, the supporters of which were Lord By- 


ron, Lord fae! gow Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, Viscount Barring- 
ton, the Earl of Sheffleld, and the Marquis of Ormonde. The Duuhebe 


he, oe 
of Norfolk officiated as Chief Mourner. Prince Albert, the Duchess of 
Kent, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, and the Queen Dowager’s 








In October, 1847, her Majesty, accompanied by their Serene High- 
neeses the Duchess Ida, Prince Edward, and the Princesses of Saxe- 
Weimar, embarked on board the Howe 120, at Portsmouth, for Madeira, 
and on her way to that island put in at the T , and was there re- 
seived by the Queen and Prince Consort of Portugal. On the morning 
of rs 2, in the following year, the Queen returned to Spithead, vis- 
ited the Queen and Prince Albert at Osborne, the same night sleeping 
on board the Howe, and the next day returning to London, The suc- 
ceeding winter was passed at Bentley Priory, near Stanmore, which 
Queen Adelaide had taken of the Marquis of Abercorn ; here her Ma- 
Jesty expired on Sunday last. 

The character of the late Queen Dowager was pre-eminently distin- 
yeoe by pious munificence and benevolent sympathy. Her Majesty 

understood to have distributed from her yearly come the large 
amount of £20,000 to what are termed “ public charities,” and £10, 
in privately relieving the wants and sufferings of @ numerous class of 
applicants. The building and endowment of the church at Malta may 
head the list. She contributed to the funds of nearly all the societies 
e in the advancement of religion ; amongst which are the Socie- 
ty for the Pro tion of the Gospel in Foreign parts, the Colonial 
Bish ric Fund, the Sons of the Clergy, the churches in Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland, the Emigrants’ Episcopal Fund, the churches in 
Australia and Cape Town ; the cathedral at Adelaide, and that also at 
Newfoundiard ; the London Diocesan Board of Elucation, the Ragged 
Schools Fund, the National Society, the Christian Knowledge Society, 
the Church toa Society, the Church Missionary Society, the Me- 
lis Churches Fund: but the enumeration would be endless, and 
it would prove no easy task to discover any useful institution which had 
not the benefit of her liberal aid. It was the practice also of her Ma- 
ed to subscribe largely to all the charities in every place where she 

4 even for a time to reside, especially to those of the parish of 

artin, in whieh her town mansion stands. The late Queen Dowa- 

ger was also a munificent patroness of the fine arts. Her taste was ad- 
mirable in estimating the productions of the pencil and the chisel. 
here were few ladies in England, even amongst those most devoted to 

@ refined enjoyments, whose opinion upon the productions of the 

vat ar sculptor was superior to hers. In her choice and appoint- 

ar 

rted from amongst us—a Princess and a model of piety— 
of gentleness—a widow, superabounding in deeds of bene- 
To all, the loss is great—so great, that it is felt and lamented 

ner of the land ; but to the poor, it is irreparable. 
rds referential to the illustrious family from which Queen 
ed descent may not be inappropriate. The House of 
a scion of that of Saxe-Giotha, her Majesty's great- 
Dake of Saxe-Meiningen, having been fourth 
» Duke of Saxe-Gotha, and elder brother of 
+-Saalfield, from whom descends Prince Al- 
one of the most ancient and illustrious of 
Its Princes, who frequently com- 
and acquired great military renown, were as eminent 
im peace as the munificent of art, science, ani literature. The 






















and discrimination were conspicuous. Such was she who 


hg chief of the race is the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who, but 


the misfortunes of his ancestor, the Elector John Frederick, would 
now be invested with the sovereignty of parety- The next branch in 
seniority is that of Saxe-Me'ningen ; the third, Saxe-Altenburg ; the 
fourth, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; ani the fifth, the Royal House of Saxony. 
By female descent, Queen Adelaide derived, in a direct line, from our 
famous English Monarch, the great and good King Alfred. 


Hea Marsesry’s tast Inuvess.—Her Majesty’s health, always d 
lieate, became alarmingly so during her Suen at Bushy tn the 
of the presen: year—incipient symptoms of dropsy manifesting 
es. Great care and discretion were exercised by her Majesty s 
al advisers, with the view of combating the disease and fortifying 
strength of the Royal patient against any crisis that might 


royal relations from Stanmore Priory were present in St. George’s Cha- 
pel, as were the Duke of Wellington, Lord John Russell, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Duke of Norfolk,and many noble and distinguished 
personages connected with the Court, and the establishments of various 
members of the Royal Family. 

Queen Adelaide’s coffin was placed by the side of her Royal husband’s, 
both of them resting on a long stone platform about 18 inches high and 
5 or 6 feet broad, erected on the middle of the floor of the vault. Be- 

ond them, on this platform, the coffin of George IV. is placed; and, 
yond this, at the extremity of the mausoleum, on a massive stone 
shelf, lie the remains of George III. The crowns set upon the coffins 
indicate to the eye immediately that they contain the remains of those 
who once were Monarchs. On the one side of George III. repose the 
bodies of Queen Charlotte and Prince Alfred; on the other side, those 
of the Princess Amelia and Prince Octavius. Great stone shelves are 
erected along the side of the vault; but very little of the space has 
yet been occupied. Many generations must pass before this sepulchre 
of Royal dead shall say—“ It is enough.” On the left of William IV. 
and Queen Adelaide, by the wall, is the coffin of their infant child, the 
Princess Elizabeth; and hard by rest the Duke of York, the infant 
child of the Duke of Cumberland, the Duchess of Brunswick, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte and her infant, the Duke of Kent, and the Princess Au- 
gusta. The vault is dry, and sufficiently ventilated. 





An Anecpvotrr.—The Duke of Clarence, in the lifetime of Mrs. Jor- 
dan, was frequently behind the scenes in Drary Lane Theatre. Indeed, 








it is said that the royal autograph is extant in the Saturday Trea- 
_ sury book for Mrs. Jordan’s salary, Thus in after times, a few of the 

old Drury actors always met with a cordial reception at Bushy, and 

none more so than Dowton. Upon a certain ‘ benefit” occasion the ac- 
| tor waited upon the Duke, and was received with the old kindness and 
simplicity. In the course of the interview, the Duke observed the actor 

look insignigcantly at a portrait over the chimney—the portrait of Mrs. 
Jordan. *‘ Yes, Dowton,” said the Duke, “she was an excellent wo- 
man; and by the way, I'll tell you a little story about the picture. It 
always hung there ; but some time before I was married to the Duchess 
T caused it to be removed. Well, shortly after I brought the Duchess 


tists, and in the commissions which she so liberally gave, the | home, I found one morning the picture in its old place. “ This, said the 


Duchess, ” was done at my desire. [discovered that the picture had long 
hung there ; it was the picture of the mother of your children, and it 
was not fit it should be dispiaced. You must gratify me, and let it re- 
main. 

Queen ADELAme’s CurisTIAN Farrn.—We have authority to state 
that the following pious avowal of true faith and hope was appended to 
the memorandum respecting her interment, and left by Queen Adelaide 
in her will. It will afford consolation to the many who now mourn the 
irreparable loss they have sustained :—[ shall die in peace with all 
the world, full of gratitude for the kindness that was ever shown to me, 
and in full reliance onthe mercy of our Saviour Jesus Christ, into 
whose hands I commit my soul.”—T'imes. 





THE BRITANNIA BRIDGE. 


Mewar Srrarrts, Monpay, Dec. 8p. 

Another misadventure in the means whereby the second great tube 
was to have becn moored off occurred to-day, but with no untoward at- 
tendanis. Precisely at 10 o'clock, when all persons engaged in the 
grand operation were at their posts, and the signals had been sent out 
to the various stations, one of the great 8 inch thick cables, reaching 
from the pontoons to the opposite shore, and the duty of which was to 
give the first impulse to the transport of the stupendous mass, suddenly 
snapped asunder. On a minute examination of the severed cable a 


by some miscreants. Owing to the rapidity of the tide there was no 
time to cast out another cable; the precaution, unfortunately, of a 
second rope of the same kind, in case of casualty, not having been provi- 
ded.It was forthwith announced to the multitude that the operation 
would come off to-morrow, at the same hour. 
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are necessarily on a large scale, 




















The preliminary operations, w 
were unavoidably going on during Sunday. Yesterday nothing 
have been more favourable for carrying out the great 
wave, and weather all concurred on the occasion. There was a full 
flowing tide of 18 feet. To-morrow it will be about 6 inches less. 
Should the operation not be practicable on Tuesday or Wednesday, it is 
probable that it will have to be delayed two or three weeks, as the state 
of the tide will not be in its favour. Amongst the engineers present 
were Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Brunel, Mr. Rendel, Mr. Bidder, Captain 
Claxton, Mr. Edwin Clark, Mr. Latimer Clark, and Mr. Forster. 
Owing to the notices that had been previously given to tho mariners 
and harbour-masters that the navigation would be stopped on Sun- 
day and Monday, many sail of vessels anchored below Telford s chain- 
bridge, about a mile distant from that of the Britannia, which, like 
the suspension-bridge, as well as every house at hand, exhibited the 
national colours, at present the Straits are studded with a variety of 
telegraphic signals, or letters, intended as guides to all engaged in the 
various movements of the immense mass. 

The important process of what is called testing the strength of the 
tube has athe attended with gratifying results. Loads, equal to the 
weight of two or three ordinary g and passenger trains, have been 
put upon it, when it was found that the deflection was only to the ex- 
tent of a few inches, and that even this was not permanent. On the 
removal of the superincumbent load it was restore feo within a quarter 
of aninch. It is calenlated that the marimum weight of an ordinary 
railway train would give a pressure of 460 tons, distribute over the 
surface of each of the tube sections of this rigid rofiway, and that 
they are absolutely able to bear 4,000 tons over the surface, ani 2,000 
tons in their centre. A train freighted to its full extent, an] station- 
ary in the entire tube, would give a pressure of abou’ six tons per 
square inch. Each tube will always be subjected to a permanent load 
of half its own weight, and the permanent way upon 1b, consisting of 
the rails and sleepers for the trains, will be equal to abou’ 65) tons. 

Tuesday, December 4.—Every precaution having been taken against 
a recurrence of the contingency of yesterday, the transport of the a 
mass of tube, 472 feet long and 2,000 tons in weight, was successfully 
effected to-day. During the entire night large beacon fires were blazing 
on the various platforms and on the shores of the straits, to assist the 
workmen in watching and adjusting the great network of floating ap- 
partus. It is almost impossible, without actuall eee pee, to re- 
alize an adequate conception of the difficulty and hazurd of the opera- 
tion, and of the iliad of implied contingency involved in the safe launch 
ing, over a rapid tideway, of a mass of material of such immense bulk. 

No clue has been discovered to the suspected cutting of the tackle 
yesterday, and itis asserted by the Liverpool seamen to have been 
occasioned by the keel of a large vessel from Carnarvon passing over 
the cable on Saturday, the keel in question being cased with iron, and, 
consequently, liable to cut. 

From daylight until the hour at which operations commenced crowds 
of people continued to wend their way towards the works on oither side 
of the Straits, while upon their surface sailing and other “boats 
found it difficult, and, at many points, dangerous, owing to the rocks 
and the rapids, to make headway through the channel against a strong 

ale. 

. The pontoons and tackle that were to play the all important part in 
the great process were mi utely examined at an early hour by Mr. 
Stephenson, Captain Claxton, and Mr. Clark, to ascertain that their 
stay-braces, kelsons, bulkheads, tie-bars, caulkings and Pumps, were all 
right. There were eight of them ready to do duty, and take the 2,000 
tons load upon their decks and bear it down the stream—six of them of 
wood and two of iron, their maximum floating power being 3,200 tons, 
each capable of sustaining 400 tons, of containing 19,000 cubic feet of 
water,and of displacing a like volume when submerged. The displacement 
power of the pontoons was equal to 2, 400 tons. The subsidiary or con- 
trolling tackle, in the shape of cables and hawsers, were extended over 
the Straits, and were two miles in length and four inches in diameter, 
attached to the different capstans, and on board the pontoons, where the 
strain on them was enormous. These hawsers, worked by the capstans, 
and by means of which, as it were in leading-strings, the tube was to 
be guided, reached from the pontoons to the Anglesea shore, kept afloat 
on the surface of the stream by innumerable barrel-buoys, and by means 
of which the motion of the iron mass, governed by the play of the cap- 
stans, was accelerated or retarded at the will of the enginoers. 

Each pontoon is 100 feet long, 25 feet wide, [1 feet deep. The two 
iron enes are of wrought plates, closely rivetted together. There are 


could 
ration ; wind, 





large valves in the bottom of each pontoon, which are kept constantly 
open, and im this state the tide has entered them and loft them daily, 
without producing any buoyant effect. A complete dock has been cut 
out of the line of beach, which consists of slate rock, directly under the 
tube, so as to admit of the entrance of the portoons. The provision in 
the pontoons of valves allowed the water to be admitted? for sinking 
them the moment that the tube touched the shelves. The depths of their 
sides and flat bottoms gave them all the requisite buoyancy, with a 
comparatively small draught of water. By capstans fitted on their decks, 
acting in concert with those on shore, the haulage of the tube was 
effected 

Precisely at 11 o’clock. during a momentary snow-storm, but which 
in afew minutes was succeeded by bright and brilliant sunshine, Mr 
Stephenson, Captain Claxton, Mr. Edwin Clark, Mr. Brunel, Mr. Bid- 
der, and Mr. Wild scaled the ladders that led to the top of the st 
ous tube, and gave the note of preparation to Mr. Forster, Mr. b. Clark, 
Mr. Greaves, and Messrs Watts and Maclaren, who had charge of the 
pontoons and capstans, amid the cheers of the surroun‘ling multitudes 
who thronged the towers and adjacent heights. The operation of float- 
ing had been commenced by carefully closing all the valves ina the pon- 
toons at low water, which enabled the pontoons to float as the tide rose, 
and, as they rose buoyantly with it, to lift the tube from off the stone 
piers on which its extremities rested. A crowd of carpenters, with axe 
in hand, then laid on lustily to the land ropes, and the great horizontal 
roadway, thus released from these restraints, commenced ity movement 
upon the waters. It was at this juncture that all the eapstans, cables, 
stoppers, hauling lines, and hawsers came into active operation for the 
accomplishment of the critical operation of floating the great mass, 
broadside and at first in a slanting direction. The tackle having been 
brought to bear onits buoyant burden, and dragged it out abont 150 
yards into the stream, with its end to the space be:ween the towers, the 
next grand movement consisted in what is termed ‘* slewing” it round, 
so as to cause it to face the span between the piers. At thig period a 
considerable pause took place, the better to prepare all hands for the 
arduousness of the operation. Suddenly the command was given. to 
** heave all”and amid the clang and revolution of capstana the mass again 
moved on, until it was within a few yards of its destination. After a 
few more vigorous heaves the Carnarvon end of the tube glidol toits —. 
pointed spot, andin a few minutes after the Anglesea en | slowly slided 
into its position, amid the roaring of cannon through the ravines of the 
Straits, the waving of flags, and loud and long acclamations from the 
multitude. Not the slightest drawback in the of way accident ocourred. 
Owing to the sudden turn of the tide at a fow minutes past 12, by which 
time the operation was finally completed, and, indeed, only just in time 
to render its completion practicable, the pontoons under the tube 
had, with the numerous sailors on board, to beat a precipitate retreat, and 
on their leaving aclear space of some eight or 10 feet was left between 
the tube and the tide. The entire operation, as timed, ocoupied about 
an hour; the floating of the former tube an hour anda half, having a 
greater distance to travel over in its transit, and the appliances not being 
so perfect. It will be fully three weeks before the tubo is lifted, the 
masonry having to be filled in, and it is thought the sucsessful process 
of floating may have the effect of causing the highway to bo completed 
by February—a month earlier than was expeeted? Not less than 
2'500,00 0 of cubic feet of masonry have been constructed, though only 
three years had elapsed since laying the first stone. 

The work had gone quietly on with such perseverance that three cu- 
bic feet had been accomplished per minute since the commencement, al- 
lowing 12 working hours to the day and six working days in the week. 
The great strength and rigidity of the tube to resiot the strain and ten- 
sion consist in its system of bee-hive cells. The cellular top of the 
tube, in which its great strength lies, is divided into eight cqmpart- 
ments, and the top and bottom platforms forming these cells are com- 
posed of iron plates six feet long, and one foot nine inches wide through- 
| out, 12-16ths of an inch thick in the middle, and increasing in thiek- 
| ness at the extremities, where they are 14-I6ths of an inoh thick. he 
| vertical plates at the sides are of the same thickness. They arc ail 
| bound, jointed, ani rivettel together, as it were into one lumin -:ed 
mass. The angle-irons at the corner of the cells, which mosorially as- 











¢ nelusion was come to that the hawling line had been maliciously cut | sist in the resistance offerel to compfession, are so s:rongly jointed, 


the rivets being one inch in diameter. The method by which the bottom 
of the tube floated yesterday is put together is different from the top, 
the bottom being that especial part of the tube that will be solely sub- 
jected to a tensile or tearing strain, the great aim in tae arrrangement 
of the plates being to secure uniformity of strength, and this has been 
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securely: effected b Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Fairbairn, by means of 
oom : the who of the bottom of the tube — a 
eel sien joined together, and a system of chain rivetting pied 
which distributes strength over all parts of the prpetere. e fr , 
of the tube forming the medium of communica:ion wit . e top nage ; 

tom are constructed of similar iron plates rivett — a he = Lo 
gure the requisites of rigidity, tenscltys and lig tness. A p h~ 
bottom sides were at first insender Pama ie — ‘ peed . 

i i n feet on the centr a ; q 
Sight peneaianss Rebs a depth of 30 feet in the middle to a depth of 23 
h end. 

fghould the first line of tube be completed by March of 1850, the works 
will then have been nearly four years In progress. Telford ‘8 Menai 
Suspension-bridge was eight years In building ; the weight of its iron- 
work, compared with that of the Britannia-bridge, being as 644 to 


10,000 tons, or in the ratio of 1 to 15. 
—————— 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


counts from the Cape, received in London, reach to October 19. 


i d Hope Shipping and Mercantile Gazette of the 


The Cape of Goo 

h, says >— d 
aa owing resolutions were adoptea yesterday at a meeting of the 
Anti-Convict Association. The meeting was not only the largest that 
has been held from the commencement, but it was the most enthusias- 
tic, harmonious, and determined ; and the resolutions were carried as 
goon as their object was distinctly understood, not only without a dis- 
sentient voice, but without a word of doubt or hesitation. They un- 
questionably express the deliberate sense and will of the community, 
and there is no doubt that they will be thoroughly and effectively car- 
ried out :— 

“ That in consequence of the bad faith of the Right Hon. the Earl 
Grey, and of his attempts to make this colony a penal settlement against 
the wishes and in defiance of the petitions of the inhabitants ; and that 
in consequence of the detention within the limits of the colony of the 
ship Wepiune with convicts on board, whose destination is the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the ground of a professional opinion given by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney-Generai as to the illegality of sending them away, 
which the whole of the other members of the bar have pronounced to 
be erroneous, society in this colony is rapidly falling into disorder from 
one end of the country to the other, and the local Government is every 
day becoming, by reason of this disorder and dissatisfaction, less and 
less capable of protecting the lives and property of the frontier and 
other inhabitants, should any troubles arise among the native tribes 
and people on the border. 

‘« Therefore it is the duty of all good and loyal subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty at once from this day to suspend all business transactions with 
the Government, in any shape or on any terms, until it is officially de- 
clared that the Weptune with the convicts on board will go away as 
soon as all necessary supplies for her voyage can be put on board ; and 
that all intercourse and connexion between private individuals and his 
Excellency and heads of the victualling departments shall be crepes 
from this day, the merchants, bakers, butchers, shopkeepers, and all 
other good and loyal people dealing only with such private individuals 
as they know and clearly understand to be unconnected with those de- 

riments by or through which supplies sufficient to afford a pretext 
or the detention of the convicts may possibly be obtained. 

‘‘And that the measures already taken for this purpose being too slow 
for the urgency of the case, it is recommended that after this day all 
shops and stores shall be closed, as for a solemn fast, except for the ac- 
commodation of ordinary private and well-known customers, that his 
Excellency may no longer be in doubt as to the impossibility of detain- 
ing the Veptune with her convicts within the limits of this colony.” 

On the 17th, the house of a Mr. Fairbairn (who, if we are rightly 
informed, is a sort of leader in the anti-convict agitation) was attacked 
by Coolies, and himself maltreated and his furniture injured, on ac- 
count of the inhabitants refusing the requisite supplies to the Govern- 
ment authorities. The house of a Mr. Norden had also been similarly 
attacked. Upon which the Governor issued the following :— 


* PRocLAMATION.—‘ BY HIS EXCELLENCY SIR HARRY SMITH. 


* Whereas it is reported that the house of Mr. Benjamin Norden, in 
Cape Town, and the house of Mr. John Fairbairn, at aa Point, were 
last night respectively attaeked and severely injured by riotqus andwm- 
ruly mobs, and human life imminently endangered ; and whereas so 
long as the present excitement is kept up, and more especially so long 
as the labouring-classes are kept in idleness and exposed to privation 


by the stoppage of trade and business, now’sought to be enforced by a 
dangerous confederacy in this city, all crowds and assemblies eongre- 


gating in the public streets and thoroughfares are caculated to excite 
much and well-founded alarm in the minds of Her Majesty’s peaceable 
and loyal subjects, and are therefore by law illegal; and whereas, 
whilst I desire at all times to respect the rights of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects to meet freely at safe and fitting places for all lawful purposes— 
a right which I myself was lately instrumental in confering—I cannot 
in the existing circumstances of this city and its vicinity permit the as- 
ns of crowds or large numbers of persons in the public streets or 
thoroughfares for the purpose or under the pretence of discussing pub- 
lic questions,*or of hooting and insulting individuals who happen to be 
obnoxious to sych mobs, or for any other purpose of an exciting nature 
and unconn with the ordinary pursuits and avocations of peaceable 
inhabitants. 

‘* Now, therefore, I do hereby peremptorily prohibit such mobs, 
crowds, or meetings in any public street or thoroughfare, and author- 
ize and enjoin the police force, supported, if necessary, by military 

wer, to prevent the formation of all mobs or crowds of persons col- 

ecting together for any such purpose as aforesaid, and to disperse any 

such mob or crowd which may happen to have formed, so as to set free 
from the present state of intimidation such of Her Majesty’s subjects 
as are deterred, by fear of violeuce in personal property, from transac- 
ting their ordinary and lawful business, and so as to preserve, as much 
as may be, quiet and good order throughout the city, and repress in 
their origin the excesses to which such irregular and illegal assemblies, 
in periods of excitement like the present, have a tendency to lead; and 
{ most earnestly exhort all Her Majesty's faithful subjects to resume or 
pursue their several avocations, and aid and assist in preserving the 
peace of this city, so long and so honourably distinguished for its order 
and tranquillity.” 

A “general order” from head-quarters at Cape Town, dated the 16th 
of October, contained an address from the Governor to the troops in the 
colony, congratulating them upon their forbearance under the trying 


circumstances surrounding them, especially with regard to the case of 


adequate supplies being withheld from them, and enjoining them to 
pursue the same line of conduct as most certain to be the best they 
could follow, both for themselves and the preservation of that peace so 
Covent and indispensable to the safety and welfare of the community 
arge. 

While Captain Darke, whose ship brought this intelligence, was at 
the Cape, the impression was that the inhabitants would soon resume 
their usual occupations. The Veptune still lay in the Bay. 


——— 


INDIA. 


“In our last we mentioned the seizure of the greater part of the Slkh 
a who had been set at large after the Meters at Goojerat. Since 
ie the last of them remaining out at large have been captured, and 
be will hereafter spend their days in well merited bondage. The coun- 
tie yh this to have been considered so much more secure than be- 
to fale 4 permission has been given for the families of officers and men 
pe A. = all the stations in the Punjab save two of the extreme 
cha habe ¥. alf-a-year’s batta has been bestowed on those serving in 
yp Ry feeee and this seems all they are ever likely to receive in 
7 Mooiten ms A ia They,are also to receive a medal—those present 
<a’ Alen te tt @ battle of Goojerat receiving a bar in addition for 
relict for the Be rte be proclaimed a free port by Government. The 
eae tea tn hee / have just been published: those for Bombay 
a y | " y be ed. Mhow is to be transferred from Bengal to Ma- 
i and Neemuch from Bengal to Bombay. Peshawur 
ot } “7 ~ . pod a the hands of Bengal troops exclusively. Her 
Tho h vr ~ an by are to be transferred from Bombay to Bengal. 
Led ead-quarters and a wing of Her Majesty's 78th Highlanders are 
, ut starting for Aden; the 24 Kuropeans returning thence to take 
e place of the 78th at Belgaum. The Government of Bengal have 
offered a prize of 5,000 rupees for the invention of a good and economical 
marhine to separate the cotton wool of India from its seed. The sum 
will seem a large one to those who remember that for it a thousand na- 
tive machines might be purchased entire and in the best working order ; 


but the desideratum is great, and we have no hope that it will be 
brought out by the prize. The sum of 500/. allotted annually to the 
Agricultural Society of Western Intia, as a prize fund for the encour- 
agement of agriculture, has been withdrawn, the whole scheme having 
proved a failure, it having been impossible to get anything like a show 
competition established, or even samples sent in. Disturbances have 

ain broken out in Goomscor. Sir C. Napier was expected at Delhi on 
the 24th ult. From Delhi the Commander-in-Chief visits the Punjab.— 
Bombay Times. Nov. 21. ‘ 





ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 


y ONDAY, 7th of January, for the first time in Ameries, with new costumes, scencry &c 
‘ The Grand Opera, in four actse—Music by Donizetti, 


ANNA BOLENA. 










Henry VUTE. vs ccccssccccctcccccccceccccccccceteccoscccecess Signor Novelli 
Anna bbds tb cebdboodéndbocde -+-.Signorina Bertucca 
Jane SyMour isssseccccccctccscevas --- -Signorina A. Patti 
Duara nade b0cbcscbctcccogescccceseccccccocecoesscesece Signorina Perrini 
Lord Perey.ssccesseccrssevcs saccveavcssvcccescossssesevess Signor Forti 
CONDUCTOR AND DIRECTOR,....-..cscseceeececcesescenees MAX MARETZEF. 


In order the better t. prevent confusion, carriages will set down, heads easi; and take 
up, heads west. 

Piices of Admission—All seats, in Boxes or Parqvette, secured either for the night or for 
the season, $1,50, Admission at the door on the evesing of performance, Parquetic, $!. 
Amp)itheatre 29 cents 

Subscribers and others are most respectfully informed that no person will, under eny 
circumstances, be admitted, witheut delivering his ticket Season tickets being tranef r- 
ible ren jiers the strict enforcement of the above rule absolutely necessary. 

Box office open every day, from 9A. M,till 4 o'clock, ?.M. Doors open at7 o’clock ; per- 
formance to commence at7 }-2 o’clock. 





INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION. 
THE FIRST ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION WILL TAKE PLACE AT 
THE TABERNACLE, 
ON THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 10th. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND THEIR FAMILIES ADMITTED. 


‘The collection ef Works of Art to be allotted to the members includes Ary Scheffe,’s 
celebrated picture of the Dead Chris', Wauldmu'le’s Children leaving School, 
The Seraglio Window, The Belle of Newport, The Belle of the Belles, 
allthree by Court. Forget-me-Not, by Schlesinger, Toeday and To-morrow, | y 
Landelle, the much admired pictures Coquette and Simplicity, by Holfe!d, a series of 
Brochart’s inimitable Crayon Paintings, besides a large number of splendia pictures by 
Brooks, De Dreux, Gaet, Muller, Murtersbeig, 'ron'and—also, the three pictures presented to 
the |. A. U. by the French Government, 

Subscription, five dollars, should be madeearly. Every subscriber is entitled to one copy 
of the beautiful engraving of The Prayer, besides a chance in the distribution of paint- 
ings of the highest class. 

Free Galleries, open day and evening at 557 1-2 Broadway. 


R. LAY. Honorary Seerctary for Montreal. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 107 3+ a 108. 


THE ALBION. 


JANUARY 5, 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 1850. 





Tur FIREMEN or New York.—We have received a note, complaining of an insinuation 
in the “‘ New Year’s Address” of the Carriers of this paper, to the effect that the brave fel- 
lows mentioned above were concerned in the getting up the Opera House Riot of May last. 
This accusation, our correspondent states, is “utterly false.” e beg to inform him that 
the Address in question is neither written, printed, ublished, or reed in our Office—the lat- 
ter at least so far as we are concerned. We should not have thought it neeessary to defend 
ourselves from the charge in a literary point of view ; but cheerfully make this explanation. 
If we had seen the paragraph alluded to, it would certainly have been erased. 


To THE PoSTMASTERS OF THE British Provinces.—An essential favour will be con- 
ferred by an early intimation being given to this office of the names of persons, who leave 

pers uncalled for. In some cases of death, and California migrations, our journal bas 
oa mailed unnecessarily, to our serious detriment. The expense of postage incurred will 
be thankfully repaid by our local or travelling Agents. - 





The Cambria duly reached Boston on Saturday night, bringing the 
English papers for the first fortnight of December. Their contents are 
of varied interest, though We do not find that any political movements 
of importance have transpired. 





The long-expected death of Adelaide the Queen Dowager, widow of 
William IV., took place on the 2d ult., at Stanmore Priory. To the 
records of her most exemplary and useful life, and to some touching 
particulars of her death and burial, we give up much space in this 
day’s paper; we believe we have few readers who will grudge it. Pane- 
gyrics are universally heaped upon her memory by the English press ; 
and this is in truth no more than might have been expected oa behalf 
of one, whose daily walk in life was an honour to her sex and her exalt- 
ed station, and whose wishes relative to the disposal of her mortal re- 
mains show that she was true to her character, to the last. Whilst 
living, she did not shrink from the ceremonies and the state becoming 
the high rank to which it had “ pleased God to call her;” but she 
earnestly begged that at her death all unnecessary parade and trap- 
pings of woe should be dispensed with, in the “ putting away of her 
body.” Living, she loved the noble profession to which her honest- 
hearted husband belonged, and dying, she desired that her corpse might 
be borne to its resting-place by members of it who constitute its bone 
and sinew. Her various voyages in the vain pursuit of health had given 
Queen Adelaide an additional interest in the Navy; and the seamen se- 
lected for assisting at her funeral solemnities were some who had served 
in ships wherein Her Majesty had sailed. Want of room has compelled 
us to omit many testimonials of the respect in which she was so deserv- 
edly held. 

Mr. Disraeli has been again before the public, still urging his scheme 
for agricultural relief, through the medium of a sinking fund to be 
raised by increased duties on foreign imports, and by saddling upon the 
country generally many local burdens now pressing severely upon the 
landed interest. The Hon. member acquicsces in the cry raised by the 
other section of the Protectionists headed by Earl Stanhope, who cla- 
mour for a dissolution of Parliament and au appeal to the country, as 
the only chance of a return to protection. It seems probable that the 
quarrel between the two branches of the anti-Free Traders will be settled 
within the walls of Parliament, if not entirely made up before the 
eommencement of the session; and indeed Mr. Disraeli ventures to 
promise a strong and united phalanx. Be the government of England 
Whig or Tory, we like to see a numerous and well-appointed opposition, 
not continuously occupied in clogging the wheels of the Administration, 
but watching carefully the progress and the details of all government 
measures. 

The impression generally prevalent, that the batch of Nicaragua dif- 
ficulties engendered between Great Britain and the United States, part- 
ly by rival speculators, partly by over-zealous diplomatists, and partly 
by the force of circumstances—the impression, we say, that these dif- 
ficulties must and will be quietly adjusted gains ground from some re- 
marks made by the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, at a public festival in Lon- 
don, on tne 30th ult. The scene was an anniversary dinner of the 
Scottish Hospital Society ; the oceasion was the toasting, by the Chair- 
man, of the President of the United States and the Ameri¢an Minister. 
This called up Mr. Lawrence, who is reported to have thus wound up 
a speech full of good and generous feeling. Ife alludes to the Canal 
and Railway projected from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 


“ With respect to the other scheme, which has been 300 years in contempla- 


tion, and to which the Chairman has more particularly alluded, I hope its ae- 
complishment is voi faraway. I beg, in connexon with this subject, to say that 
the United States ask for no exclusive privileges ia either of these schemes 
We will ask this country to subscribe wih ourselves for these great improve- 
ments. We will ask Great Britain to join with us in guaranteeing a neutrality of 





these great highways. We ask no exclusive privileges, and we don’t mean to 
grantany, (Applause.) These territories should be open to all the world. So 
far as the Uuited States are concerned, they should be dedicated to the benefit 


—————————— 
of mankind all over the world. His Excellency coneluded b giving — ‘ Great 
y A tne pion floa 








Britain and the United States. May the stars and the stripes 


side by side with the cross of St. George, and may peace be_ maintained fur ever. 
(Applause.)” 


Under our Naval intelligence, it will be observed that the two Ex- 
ploring ships, Enterprise and Investigator, recently arrived from the 
Arctic Regions under command of Sir James Ross, are to be forthwith 
despatched in search of Sir John Franklin and his comrades, but this 
time, by the route of Behring’s Straits. Of Capt. Collinson, said to be 
nominated to the command of the new expedition, we know nothing ; 
but presume that his personal qualifications are of the highest kind. 
We cordially rejoice that another effort is to be made, and that the 
course indicated is to be pursued. 

The latest accounts from the Cape of Good Hope will be found ina 
preceding column. In addition to the details there given, it should be 
mentioned that the Governor had been compelled to order the seizure 
of cattle, by way of furnishing supplies to the land and sea forces on 
the station. Hunger knows no law; and his Excellency could not allow 
Her Majesty's troops and seamen to starve, because the proverbially ob- 
stinate Mynheers of the Cape refused to furnish supplies tw the Com- 
missariat, pending the delay there of the obnoxious Convict Ship. This 
matter is one of the many Colonial rods in pickle for Earl Grey, if he 
meet Parliament as Colonial Minister. Rumours of Cabinet changes 
have not been wanting lately in London, but we cannot afford space for 
registering them. 

Sir Charles Napier, the Admiral, equally ready with sword or pea, 
is out in print with a letter to Lord John Russell, filled with ugly facts 
touching the administration of the naval department. Its costly ex- 
penditure and inefficient results are the main topics, and it concludes 
with the often repeated claim, that the navy should be taken from the 
clutches of Civilians, one of whom is generally at its head. The 
subject has been taken up by Mr. Punch, one of whose inimits- 
ble artists has represented Britanuia lecturing the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty in these words, “‘ Now I tell you what, my lads, if you go on 
spoiling your things in that way, 1 won’t rule the waves any longer 
for you.” The “Lords” are busily occupied in the boy-play of ehip- 
ping and knocking to pieces a variety of model ships, whilst the British 
lion, in the guise of a jack tar, is looking with suspicious glance at the 
cutting down and tinkering up of his favourites. This pithy showing 
up of a vicious system will attract more attention to the subject than 
Sir Charles Napier’s elaborated epistle. 





France.—lIt is gratifying to state that there is no news of import- 
ance from that restless city of Paris, so often called the focus of Euro 
pean agitation ; and the lapse of a fortnight, without conspiracy or riot, 
although including in its course a memorable anniversary, may be re- 
corded as a hopeful sign. On the 10th of December, Louis Napoleon 
had joccupied the Presidential Chair for twelve months; and there 
was on that day no public show of dissatisfaction with his rule It is 
true, he did not pass in review the garrison of Paris or its National 
Guard, the splendid apartments of the Hotel-de-Ville and its crowded 
bail and banquet being thought a fitter scene for felicitation than the 


ments. 
brought the Capitals of England and France into exceedingly 
communication. . The.distance between London and (Paris, BY way 
Boulogne was accomplished on the 12th ult. in eight hours and a half, 


where the thirst for military glory is habitual and predominating. 





There are indications also of an approach to practical liberty in an 


ney we have noticed, and who formed a deputation of the Boulogne 
Amiens Railroad Company. The President declared his intention to 
effect, if possible, the abolition of the system of passports—a system oc- 


casionally irksome to foreigners, but at all times a standing reproach to 
a nation that has so often fought, nominally, for liberty. The wonder ig 
that the proposal to blot out such a stain should come from the gov- 


ernor, and not the governed. 


M. Lacoste is appointed Consul General of France to reside in this 


port. 





Burnine or A Suip'—The packet-ship Caleb Grimshaw, Captain 


Hoxie, bound from Liverpool to this port, with a large number of emi- 


grants on board, was burned at sea on the 20th of November off the 
Western Islands. The fire was first discovered on the 12th, and during 
the eight dreadful days intervening, such was the effect of terror upom 
the minds of the steerage passengers, that many lives were lost in ill- 
directed efforts to escape. The captain appears to have acted with skill, 
courage, and humanity ; but all his efforts, nobly seconded as he was by 
his officers and crew, were ineffectual to counteract the follies of the 
frantic emigrants. A number crowded into one of the quarter boats 
hanging at the davits, broke her down with their weight, and were 
drowned alongside the ship. A raft was constructed under the Cap- 
tain’s orders but—ill-advised and uncontrollable—sixty human beings 
launched it and escaped the threatening flame, only to meet their doom 
from the sea which shortly afterwards got up heavily, and must have 
swamped it. Capt. Hoxie thinks without doubt that they perished. With 
the boats towing astern, filled dangerously with their living cargoes, four 
days were passed, some cool and gallant seamen still energetically 


Yarmouth, N. 8., providentially hove in sight, and in the course of 
thirty-six hours relieved the survivors and got them on board with in- 
finite risk and labour, owing to the continuance of bad weather. On 
the 21st of November she happily reached Fayal. Such full particu- 


Hoxie, who has since arrived here, and to Capt. David Cook, of the, 
rah, who had the satisfaction of doing a good deed in a seamanli 
But we would ask, as we did once before on a similar 
happened it that a ship freighted with passengers had ot boatse 
to carry them all, in the event of such a continge” “a any laws 
are passed by Parliament and Congress to ensure deo@mey and comfort 
for the improvident who crowd on ship-board. Boats, to accommodate 
every soul in a ship, ought by law to be a sive gu non in equipment. 







gh 





CanApa.—Last week we had occasion to notice the case of Mr. Stan- 
ton, the late Collector of Customs at Toronto. We observe a letter 
under his signature in the Patriot of this day week, wherein he gives 
an abstract of his account current with the Government, complains of 
very summary treatment on its part, and states his intention of bring- 
ing the matter more fully before the public in some more proper time 
and place. The official intimation to Mr. Stanton of his loss of office 
contains the uncourteous word * dismissed.” Such an intimation 
should in common decency have been accompanied by a statement of the 
grounds on which the obnoxious sentence was pronounced, 





Champ de Mars with its military associations. It is to, be earnestly 
hoped that cedant arma toge may be more frequently adopted as & 
motto than it hag hitherto been by French people and French Govern- 


Some sensation has been excited by the manner in which steam hag 


These civie triumphs are of much importance in a nation, like France, 


announcement made by Louis Napoleon to the persons whose rapid jour- * 


plying the fire engine. On the fourth day the British Bark Sarah of 


lars of this disaster are given in the daily journals, that we do not re=| — 
publish them. The highest credit is awarded as fully due to Ca * 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Montreaw, 29th December, 1849. 


Lower Canada has always been famous for the zest with which its in- 
habitants, both French pe English, enjoy the Christmas holidays. The 
of the ex-Britons of Montreal have not, this year, quite marred 
the usual festivities, and, consequently, public and political matters are 
not much thought of or talked about. It is true that, by way of keep- 
ing their hands in, the city newspapers and quidnunes indulge in an 
occasional attack on a political opponent, or in the invention of some 
report about the immediate departure of Lord Elgin, the retirement or 
dismiasal of the Ministry, or the great strides with which Annexation 
is marching into the bowels of the land. A portion of the Montreal 
and Toronto press is even busily employed in writing down the ek 

appointed Solicitor General, West, Mr. Sandfield Macdonald, by attac 
on his private character. 1 have carefully examined the charges 
this gentleman and the circumstances on which they are 
founded, and can with truth say that they are futile in the extreme. 
All this is doing mischief in a crisis like the present, and is the result, 
mainly, of individual rancour and selfishness. I can state with cer- 
tainty that, however much the great body of the Upper Canada Conser- 
vatives may dislike the men constituting the present Government of the 
‘Province, still they will, if toy support them, or whoever may 
be in office, if annexation assume a dangerous posture. This you may 
d upon, as I have it from a sure source. Such being the case,— 
these attempts to damage the existing ministry only tend to weaken a 
cause, which they (the Annexationists) may, themselves, have to de- 
fend before long. The present policy of all loyal Conservatives is to 
be neutral in all public matters, om oo such as tend to the dismem- 
berment of the Empire, or rather the base transfer of free-born British 
subjects to a foreign power, as if men’s souls and bodies were only 
oods and chattels to be sold to the highest bidder. An Upper Canada 
ory, writing to a friend here, says: ‘If not only Baldwin, but Satan 
himself, were at the head of the Government, we would support him 
rather than that the Annexationists should succeed.” I repeat these 
words, not, of course, that I admire such a very energetic mode of ex- 
ion, but to give you a notion of the spirit that actuates the party 

to which the writer of the letter belongs. 

To-day, Rumour is positive in asserting that Lord Elgin goes home at 
once, and also asserts though less positively, that his successor is to be | 
Sir H. Bulwer, the present Minister to the United States. I have tried | 
to trace this report and find it is based on the two following facts :— , 
first, that a letter arrived by the last packetfrom England, bearing the | 
seal of the Colonial Office and addressed to the “‘ Administrator” of the 
Government of Canada, and not to the Governor General, as usual ; | 
secondly that Lord Elgin’s French cook, who is said to be a great 
artiste, has applied to Mr. Tetu of Tetu’s Hotel in this city, for an en- 
gegement, as the Governor General would no longer require his ser- 
vices, he—the Governor, not the cook—being about to depart for 
England. Mind, I do not vouch for the truth of the last circumstance, 
though the first is beyond a doubt. 

It was commonly belived here last week that we were to have a disso- 
lution of Parliament and a general election in a short time. No one 
knew what could be the object of the Governmont in taking such a 
step; but that was no.reason why it should not be contemplated. The 
Toronto Globe and the Pilot have, however, denied, on authority, that | 
there was any intention of an appeal to the country at the present | 
moment. 

The new Judicature Acts for Lower Canada came into force on the 
24th inst., as I think I informed you in my former letter; but up to 
this period the Gazette, with the appointment of the Judges under it, 
has not appeared. This very disgraceful neglect on the part of the 
Government has been attended with much inconvenience, and has 
caused much just anger and disgust, here and elsewhere. 

I was wrong in saying that the Ministers present at the dinner given 
to Mr. Price had not “spoken out.” A long report of the speeches 
made on the occasion has since appeared and has created no little 
astonishment. It would seem that the sole object of tho meeting was 
to give Messrs. Price, Baldwin, and Hincks an opportunity of “ - 
ing into’ a newspaper published at Toronto—the Examiner—and they 

it with ~~ g Only think of Cabinet Ministers entering into a 
match with a rebellious newspaper. Mr. Malcolm Cameron 
also received a few gentle wipes from the rough side of Mr. Hinck’s 
@ ag well as from the more oily organ of Mr. Price. 
weather, which has been cold, is again mild, and we fave enough 
of snow, and to spare, in this neighbourhood. P. P. 
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MonTreEAL, 31st Dec. 1849. 
ing to the uncertainty with which the mails travel between this 





- and your city, I am compelled to write you in fragments. Do what I 


~ we 


 Jast week to get up an annexation meeting at the village of Stanstead 


ean, { never can be sure that a letter of mine reaches you in time, if it 
~~ to reach you at all. " 

ere are as yet no judges in this Israel of ours, and what is worse 
still, it is feared that we have been without law also, for the last six or 
geven months, the late Judicature Bill for this part of the Province hav- 
ing expired in the month of May last, and no provision having been 
made for its continuance until the new acts had come into force. I 
have been busy for some time, and have merely glanced at this ques- 
tion, but I shall say more about it in my next, as it may be attended 
with very serious consequences. ‘ " 

A meeting of the Montreal Branch of the British Annexation League 
was held here on Saturday evening, at which a resolution was passed, 
recommending that the Legislative Council should be made elective. 
The following officers were at the same time appointed for the ensuing 
year :— 

President, Hon. George Moffatt— Vice Presidents, Col. Gugy, Hugh Allan, 
John Fisher, W. G. Mack.—Recording Secretary, Alex. Stevenson.— Corres- 
ponding Secretary, “eres Stephens.— Treasurer. J. O. Moffau—Ececn tive 
Commitice, Wm. Edmonstone, Jas. Smith, John Jones, Dr. Badgley, J. G. Din- 
ning, A. Perry, Robert Cook, John Holland, Alexander Morris. 

A conversation ensued as to the propriety of naming Delegates, but, as the Con- 
vention was not to assemble soon, it was postponed. ‘Thanks were voted to Mr. 
Moffatt for his conduct in the Chair, and the meeting adjourned. 


The Monireal Gazette, the editor of which is well acquainted with 
the County of Missisquoi, he having resided there for many years, 
Bays :— : 

“ Welearn by private advices from the County of Missisquoi, that the Annexa- 
tion Meeting held in the Township of Bedford wasa failure. In pointof numbers, 
it was respectable fur a Township meeting, but, it was by no means unanimously 
in favour of Anuexation, and that, in fact, on one resolution the annexationists 
were out-voted. We believe the majority of the County of Missisquyi to be op- 
posed to annexation.”’ 


A letter signed by six hundred electors of the county of Stanstead 
has been addressed to their member, Mr. McConnell, stating that they, 
oe igners, fully concurred in the principles set forth in the Montreal | 

anifesto, and rouneeting him to make public his sentiments on the 
subject. It is said here that Mr. McConnell will follow in the footsteps 
of Mr. Galt; but we shall know ina few days. 
my former letters, 

in Stanste 
or descent. 


From what I said in 
ou would see that such a movement was to be ex- | 
, the inhabitants of which are chiefly of American | 

It would seem, nevertheless, that an attempt made 


a failure. 
Mr. Malcolm Cameron, the late Assistant Commissioner of Public 





Ww has published a letter in the Toronto Examiner in which he 
‘reasons for retiring from the Ministry, and says that Mr. 


Toronto, December 29, 1849. 


The Oficial Gazette issued to-day contains numerous appointments, 
but it does not announce one, which is exciting intense interest in le- 
al and political circles, and that is the new Judge for the Common 


leas Court. Notwithstanding all that has occurred to render it a step 
of doubtful propriety, I am inclined to think that Mr. Henry John 
Boulton, the ex-Chief Justice of Newfoundland, will receive the appoint- 
ment. Mr. Baldwin, it is strongly suspected, is pledged to Mr. Boul- 
ton in the matter, and however much his colleagues might desif an- 
other nomination, less damaging to their popularity with the country 
it is more than probable they would defer to Mr. Baldwin in any ques- 
tion touching the administration of justice, as being peculiarly within 
his province to decide. 

The appointments actually gazetted are the Judges of the Courts in 
Canada East, and the Clerks to these Courts, together with the new 
Trinity Wardens and Harbor Commissioneas, in place of those dismissed 
for signing the Annexation Address.. Sir James Stuart, Baronet, is 
seine as Chief Justice, and Messrs. Rolland, Paret and Aylwin, as 
Puisné Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench. The Hon. Edward 


! Bowen is appointed Chief Justice, and Messrs. Mondelet, Day, Gaird- 
Ve 


ner, Smith, Vanfelson, Bacquet, Chas. Mondelet, Duval, and Meredith, 
Puisné Judges of the Superior Court. The last five names comprise 
the new appointments, three being taken from the Quebec, and two 
from the Montreal Bars. The Clerks appointed are simply renomina- 
tions. David Roy, Esq., is nominated as one of the Circuit Judges. Of 
the new nominations, none are likely to give general satisfaction, if I 
except those of Messrs. Duval and Meredith, to seats on the Bench, and 
Mr. Young to an important trust connected with the commerce of Mon- 
treal. 

The Ministry have got into a very undignified squabble with their 
late colleague, Mr. Malcolm Cameron, in reference to the reasons of his 
secession. The quarrel had its origin in a speech of Mr. Hincks, at a 
dinner given to Mr. J. H. Price, by his constituents of the South Riding 
of York. In this postprandial address Mr. Hincks thus indiscreetly 
expressed himself, and exposed himself, to the wrath of the “ modest 
one.” ‘* The fact was, there was no question of retrenchment in Mr. 
Cameron’s resignation; it was a mere question of office; it was whe- 
ther Mr. Price, your guest and representative, should be turned out, 
and Mr. Cameron put in his place.” This provoked a letter from Mr. 
Cameron, which appeared in the Examiner, and the Globe next day 
contained an article in reply, which bears internal evidence of having 
proceeded from Mr. Hincks. I send you these articles, not with the 
view of their publication, but to let you see how absurdly Cabinet Min- 
isters carry on their controversies in this responsible-Government- 
ridden country. I also send you Punch’s version of the correspon- 
dence, which to my taste seems to be the genuine version. 

Last week’s Gazette contains the appointments of Messrs Meudell 
and Scott to be Collector and Surveyor of Customs at Toronto, vice 
Messrs Stanton and Roy, dismissed from office. Mr. Stanton has 


| addressed a letter to the public press, stating that he has not merely 


settled his accounts with Government, but that it owes him a balance 
of £160. To this the Globe, the official organ, replies that the Govern- 
ment claim upwards of £1500 from Mr. Stanton, of which the Revenue 
has been defrauded, and for which he is responsible;—an1 adds that 
**the Attorney General has the case now in his hands for the recovery 
of the money.” The worst feature of the case is that Mr. Meudell, 
who conducted the investigation, succeeded Mr. Stanton in his office. 
If, however, he carried on the enquiry in the open, honest manner that 
has been represented, I really do not see why he should thereby lose the 
ope to his department, to which his ability and fitness entitle 
im. 

On New Year's day it is announced that the Governor General and 
the Countess of Elgin will receive visitors at Elmsley House; and doubt- 
less a large number will pay their respects to their Excellencies on this 
universal visiting day. 

Thursday next, the 3rd January, is fixed by authority as a ‘‘day of 
thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the manifold and inestimable Bless- 
ings, which the people of Canada have received at his hands, and espe- 
cially for His Great Mercy, in having removed from them the Grievous 
aean, with which many places in the Province have been lately 
visited. 


fAusic. 


Irauian OpeRA—AstToR PLAceE.—We have but little subject for 
criticism in the performances of the past week. Ernani and Lucrezia 
Borgia, already noticed a dozen times, have been the staple amuse- 
ments of the haut ton during the holiday week. The first appearance 
this season, of Signorina Truffi, in the character of Elvira, in Ernani, 


attracted a brilliant and overflowing audience, and this popular canta- 
trice was greeted most enthusiastically. Her singing and her acting 
are as forcible and impulsive as ever, but her voice has lost somewhat 
of its fullness of tone; it has been, we should judge, rather over- 
worked. Forti has been in fine voice lately, and on Monday evening 
created quite a furore by his really spirited and brilliant singing of 
the réle of Gennaro, in Lucrezia Borgia. He is, however, we must 
remark, not to be depended upon, for on Wednesday evening, in the 
same part, although he was in excellent voice, he sang without care— 
spiritlessly and ineffectively. 

The opera of Anna Bolena, considered generally as the best of Doni- 
zetti’s serious works, has been unavoidably postponed, in consequence 
of the severe indisposition of Signorina Bertucca. It will, however, 
positively be produced on Monday evening next. The cast will be un- 
usually strong, consisting of Signorina Bertucca, Signorina Paiti, and 
Signorina Perrini ; Signor Forti, and Signor WVovelli. 

If this opera is produced with as much care and as much attention to 
detail as were lavished upon Ofe/lo, it will prove a strong card of at- 
traction for the management. We heard it remarked by a pleasant ob- 
server of things, that the attendance on the Opera was chiefly regula- 
ted by the number of characters killed in the plot. One death by dag- 
ger on the stage insures a fair attendance ; and the treasury gains jnst 
in proportion to the increase of the slaughter. If this be true, dnna 
Bolena is bound to attract crowded houses, for we believe all or nearly 
all the dramatis persone are completely extirpated in the action of th, 
opera. We like this, for it is a striking evidence of impartiality ; but 
we are still in favour of one or two raving lady-maniacs, as they do 
not interfere with that exclusive privilege of the Tenors, to stab them- 
selves upon every favourable occassion. 

Don Giovanni.—Mozart’s chef d’euvre, Don Giovanni, is now in 
active rehearsal at the Opera House. Its production will follow rapidly 
that of Anna Bolena. The cast will be, we understand, as follows :~— 
Donna Anna, Signorina Truffi; Donna Elvira, Signorina Patti ; 
Zerlina, Signorina Bertucca ; Don Ottavio, Signor Guidi; Don Gio- 
vanni, Signor Beneventano ; Leporello, Signor Sanqguirico ; 11 Com- 
mendatore, Signor Wovelli ; Massetto, Signor Rossi Corsi. 

This cast, it will be seen, comprises the entire strength of the Opera 


Nl of thecireumstance at the dinner given to Mr. Price, is - ; z ‘ : 
se rned ts, or words to that effect. It seems to me that | Company ; and it may be justly inferrel that if Don Giovanni cannot 


Party which has for some time non bad terms with the Ministry, 
and whose orgins are the Turonto Eraminer anithe Himilton Ex- 


. Cameron is bent on becoming the leader of a section of the Liberal , how be fairly represented, it will be many years before another attempt 


| is made. 


The material presented to us is in every respect good, in 


press,, tmo-papers conducted with a good deal of talent and spirit. Mr , some respects admirable ; but it will require a master hand to mould it 


, in his leiter, Lord Elgin highly, and denounces An- 


nexation to the United States. This party will alvocate retrenchment, | 


and the application of the Clergy Revenues to the purposes of education 
generally. These are good party “ slogans” in Upper Canada. Mr. Came- 
ron asserts that he resigned office because his colleagues would not consent 
to certain reforms recommended by him, which would have saved the 
Province much money. They again say that the casus bel/i is the re- 


Lands, and which Mr. Price was to resign, but has not. On the whole, 
there is a very pretty quarrel on foot, which will cause a split in the 
Ministerial ranks, but to what extent time alone can show. 

~All this however will not be of much service to the Conservatives, as 
the division amonz them caused by the Annexation folly is still greater 
than thatin the othereamp. The strength of the Administration is the 
weakness of their opponents, 

‘The woather is mild. P. P. 


into a homogeneous mass. It will need patient drilling and much de- 
termination to procure and to preserve the classic ensemble. The 
| singers are at home with Bellini; familiar with Donizetti; on hob and 
| nob terms with Verdi; but with Mozart they have little in common ; 


| with him they have not even a bowing acquaintance. 


to prepare their understandings for the comprehension of the highest 


{ 
{ 
| 


standard, the greatest triumph of metaphysical musical operatic writ- 
{ing We know that the very first idea that will suggest itself to these 
novices in classical music will be “‘ where can we make points?” We 
| say to them in all kindness, /eave the music to make its own points 
| Sing your music as it is written down for you, in all its purity and 
perfect integrity, and mothing more will be required of you. 


It will be 


glory enough for you te have sung Mozart’s music as he wrote it, and 
as he intended it; and any attempt to «bring down the applause” by 
the substitution of some hackneyed cadence, or the introduction of some 
stereotyped cadenza, should be visited by marked public disapprobation. 

We feel perfectly confident that everything possible will be done to 
produce this Opera in a manner worthy of its immortal reputation. 
We know that it has been, from the first, the darling project of the 
manager, and we hear that every part, from the principals downwards, 
will be studied under his personal supervision. We are bound to ac- 
knowledge that we take a warm personal interest in its production ; we 
have heard it performed as we shall never hear it aga’»—with Grisi, 
Persiani, Mario, Tamburini, Lablache—but we long to hear it again 
for the sake of the music. There are hundreds, we might say thou- 
sands, who share our pleasurable anticipations, and we feel confident 
that its success will prove a triumphant close to the only well managed 
operatic undertaking in New York within our memory. 


Tue Opera Bauu which took place last week was an elegant affair , 
but much too exclusive to afford profit to the management. The inter- 
ior of the theatre was magnificently fitted yp, and brilliantly lighted. 
M. Maretzek spared no expense on this occasion; but we regret to hear 
that the receipts did not meet the expenses by several hundred dollars. 
The next ball will be given on the 22nd inst., and will, we trust, be 
both highly fashionable and generally attractive. 


Concert.—We are informel that Lieutenant Edward Remenyi, aid 
to General Georgey, and one of the Hungarian refugees who arrived by 
the Cambria, intends to give a concert shortly. He is said to bea fine 
violin-player. 


Oranta. 


BroaDway THEATRE—Miss Cusuman’s Bianca.—Miss Cushman’s per 
formances during the week have attracted overflowing audiences, and her recep- 
tion in Bianca has been as enthusiastic as in her wonderful representation of 
Meg Merrilies. For this we were prepared by the united verdictof the Buro- 
pean Press, which stamped her Bianca as being the greatest enacting of the part 
since the O Neil's. It was in this character that Miss Cushman made her debut 
in London, after a 1esidence of several monthsin Europe, d uring which time ‘her 
active anikeenly appreciative mind was treasuring up observation, that has per- 
fected her to what she now is. By those who remember Miss Kemble's Bianca, 
80 impassioned and yets0 womanly and touching, and by tose also who have the ex- 
quisitely beautiful aod lady-like rendering of the part by Mrs. Mason still fresh 
in their memories, we can readily imagine that Miss Cushman’s Bianca will 
be found wanting ina certain grace or charm, thrown around the character by the 
ladies we have named. And although in our estimation, she far exceeds either of 
her pre: lecessors in givin expression to the ungovernable and f-enzie ! passion of 
the Italian woman's jealousy, we are equally bound to acknowledge that her traly 
literal rentering of the aliwost fiendish passion of Bianca, is too réal and life-like 
to be viewed as a pleasing performance. If not winning, however, itis striking; 
and its impression on her auliences has been remarkab'e. On Moiday evening 
she was enthusiastically called before the curtain at the end of the third act and 
again ar the close of the play; and the same effects were produced at its repeti- 
tion on Wednesday last. Such testimonials from crowded houses are the stron- 
gest evidences of Miss Cushiman’s powers, for there is an entire absence of any 
appearance of partizanship in the character of the audiences she attracts. Not 
a strong point is lost with them, and the quiet and more subdued passages are lis 
tened to with breathless attention, Indeed we have seldom witnessed more true dis 
cernment on the part of the public, than during Miss Cushman’s engagement. To 
us the reason of this is very obvious. Miss Cushman’s remarkable faculty of con- 
veying the very soul and spirit of an author’s meaning, in a manner so unmistakea- 
bly plain, conveys to the mind of the most listless or the most obtuse of her hearers 
impressions instantaneous in their effects. It is in truth the magnetic influence 
of thought and will, exercised by the actress, and producing a corresponding 
sympathy upon her auditory. We might cite in support of this assertion numer- 
ous passages in her Bianca, which come home to the head and heart, like a suc- 
cession of electric shocks, so truthful and so startlingly real are they in their 
effects. Even in the first act—usually slurred by her predecessors—she gives 








us an inkling of the vol of passion that is smouldering in her Italian bo- 
som. Her sarcastic description of A/dabdella, and her indignant burst, 


“A proud, loose wanton!” 

were admirable, as prologues to the wild turnado of jealous rage that is to ensue, 
Thither we cannot follow her, step by step. Inthe strong passages she towered 
with almost the ferocity of a demon—impelled, as it were, by a malignity abso- 
lately fiendish, and, contrasting this at times with a remorse that was thrilling 
from its utter despair and self aceusing anguish. Her acting at the close of the 
trial scene was inexpressibly beautiful, from its subdued and touching expression 
of grief and self-accusation. ° 

Miss Cushinan evidently reserves some of her greatest efforts for the final 
scene; where, frantic with sorrow, she rushes in to confront A/dabella. The 
wild ravings of insanity, blended with her moving appeal for justice on her guilty 
rival, are absolucely painful from their intensity and reality; whilst her death is 
a fining climax to this scene of terrible truthfulness. She literally makes the aa- 
dience feel thatthe bursting heart is cracking its life-strings—and, 

* It breaks—it breaks—it is not iron !” 
is rendered as palpable by aciion, as by the language that conveys the idea. 

Such acting is rare in these days; and, however ozhers may view it, we feel 
buund, injustice to the cause of tue drama, to define its peculiarities, and record 
its effects on the public. That impressions unfavourable to Miss Cushman exist 
among portions of our play-goers, is evident. She lacks the surest attraction to 
the many—the gift of personal beauty ; and she is wanting in certain graces of de- 
livery and action, considered by many as indispensable accessories of her art. 
We took occasion last week to enter into an analysis of her peculiar style. The 
literal school discards so many of the old conventionalisms of the stage, that we 
confess it dues, at times, sacrifice some of the more pleasing adjuncts of its pre- 
decessor, The melody of verse, that tingles so harmoniously on the ear—the 
graceful attitudinizing—the statuesque poses—these are missed by ears and 
eyes, long accustomed tothe * tricks of art;’ and Miss Cushman suffers by com- 
parison in these points, with some loogcherished model of excellence in such dain- 
ty delicacies. We should be sorry to see her alter her vigorous, natural, and su- 
pereminently intellectual delivery of language, to please any lovers of sound— 
but we are constrained to say, that her angular, abrupt, and, at times, unpleasant 
action, night be changed toadvantage. Ste too frequently introduces the attitudes 
and movements, sv strikingly effective in Meg Merrilies, into characters where 
such gestures and such looks are unbecoming, and at variance with the character 
she assuines. This has been more perceptible during her last engagement, aris - 
ing, doubiless, from her late frequent repetition of the maniac Gipsy. 

A similar defect was chargeable to the elder Kean, who carried portions of Rieh- 
ard into every part he played; and the acting ef other performers has been 
stamped with similar peculiarities, from the constant repetition of a favourite 
part. Miss Cushman has sense and taste enough to avoid such errors. They 
impart a mannerism to her best efforts, and they somewhat detract from the 
agreeable effects which she might otherwise produce on the fastidious and ultre- 
refined, 





It will be M. | 


n / ; i Maretzek’s pleasing office to impart to them a new revelation in music; | 
fusal of his colleagues to give him the office of Commissioner of Crown | : : : 





THe ANNUAL Benerir or THe American Dramatic Funp Associa 
| TION willtake place on Tuesday evening next, atthe Astor Place Opera House. 
The committee of arrangements hav: been fortunate enough to secure the services 
of such an array of dramatic and musical talent, that the affair will actually be 
i3 toe be 
| given, with a east embracing Miss Cushman, Mrs. Abbot, Mrs- Gilbert, &e., 
Messrs. Hamblin, Burton, Chippendale, Lynne, Bland, Raymond, Jordan, Tilton, 


a ie f . S| Se 
a “ Festival” ratherthan an ordinary entertainment. “ As you Like it 
y 


| Leach, &e. The whole of the original music of the comedy will be presented 
| under the direction of Georze Lo?er, ant a grand vocal and instrumental vlio 
| : ‘ ’ 2 0 

| will be added to the entertainment, in which Mile. Berg ese, and other distin 


guished Tialian artisis will take parts. Max Mare:zek has lberaly contributed 


the use of the house and the Italian orchestra and chorus. 
This is certainly a loll shat will auract every playgoer in the city, even if the 
| “cause” itself should fuilin enlisting the sympath:es of the public. 
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Poems anp Pross Wairincs. By R. H. Dana. New York. 1850. 
Baker & Scribner.—In two remarkably neat duodecimo volumes the 
miscellaneous writings of this author are here gathered together and 
presented to the public, revised, corrected, and indexed by himself. 
This last point, small as it may seem, is one of importance. For lack 
of attention to it, readers, whose memories are not kept well swept and 
garnished, often have to grope their way by guess-work, plaguing 
themselves to bring to mind the when and the where they have pre- 
viously met with something that attracts their notice. 

Of Mr. Dana’s works we do not purpose to say much. They have 
been long before the world—some of them for thirty years, and judg- 
ment has been pronounced upon them by Time, generally the surest and 
safest of critics. We will ourselves only remark, that we are glad that 
not more than one sixth part of the two volumes is occupied with verse, 
for we rate Mr. Dana’s poetic efforts very far below what he has accom- 
plished in prose. “* The Buceaneer” is, to our thinking, the sole piece 
that approaches the dignity ofa poem. The subject is striking; it is 
boldly handled, 2 nd with a terse quaintness befitting its wild character, | 
Touches also of imagination are not wanting. Still, it seems to us, that 
Mr. Dana made a misiake, in putting this spirited sketch of lawless- 
ness and retributive justice into verse instead of prose. If the mate- 
rial be excellent, as it certainly is, we regret the more that it should 
have been so clumsily elaborated ; for we must sry, with all deference 
to Mr. Dana’s recognised position in the world of letters, that more 
jaggedness and less music we have rarely found in a poem of any ac- 
knowledged merit. Defend us from a general*infusion of lollypop 
sweetness into the strains of all our songsters and epic poets! Pleasant | 
platitudes in rhyme are our aversion ; but we still believe that poetry 
should be a source of delight to the ear, at the same time that it moves | 
the soul, or appeals to the understanding. The senses and the intellec- 
tual faculties have sometimes a wondrous sympathy. 





Mr. Dana's critical essays, published originally in the Worth dmevi- | 
ean and other ‘Reviews, form the most attractive portions of the book. 
There is in these an honesty of purpose, enhancing the merit of his} 
sound judgment and effective style. His notice of Hazlitt’s lectures | 
on the English poets is especially worth a second or a third perusal. In | 
looking over it, we chanced to light with pleasure on his (Mr. Dana’s) | 
expressed opinions of Gray; and are glad to find so able a writer as- | 
serting that his ‘‘ Elegy” is not his best production. Mr. Dana prefers | 
the ‘« Bard,” and we are entirely of his view ; though our only mo | 
tive for apparently going out of the way to refer to this particular point: 
was to contrast the ‘“‘ Bard,” which Mr. Dana so justly eulogises, with 
the “‘ Buccaneer,” sometimes lauded as tlie best of his own poetical | 


eompositions. There is no need to institute a comparison between the | 
two as to their general merits. The “ Buccancer” may be good, if the 
*« Bard” be better; but referring to our remarks above, we would as- | 
sert that the laiter possesses eminently those very qualities, in which 
the former is deficient. One would find it a less difficult task to commit | 
to memory a hundred lines of the“ Bard,” than fifty of the  Bucca. | 
neer.” Harmony is a wondrous aid in such cases: the lack of it a 
great impediment. 


OLp Portraits anp Mopern Skercnes. By J. G. Whittier. 
Boston, 18560, Ticknor & Co.—Another gathering up of fragments, the 
greater part of these papers having been already published in the Wash- 
ington ational Era. They are, at the same time be it said, well wor- 
thy [of preservation, for Mr. Whittier is assuredly not an every-day 
writer. His subjects are grave. His likenesses are those of earnest, 
thinking, acting men, the John Bunyans, Andrew Marvells, Richard 
Baxters, and the like ; and he treats them in corresponding style. 


translated from some foreign tongue, so carefully has the American | 
writer clothed them in a style at variance with generally received | 
standards. Carlyle appears to have been his model ; and Carlyle is oc_ 
casionally caricatured. Apart, however, from this affectation, they 
are certainly distinguished by vigour, clearness, and a remarkably pic- 
turesque mode of bringing striking scenes and incidents before the rea- 
der’s eye—and these combined with candid opinions of men and things, 
and appropriate detail of the lives and characters of the prominent 
personages introduced. We recognise in the writer a close observation 
of what was passing around him, and a familiarity with all matters of 
stirring interest at the moment. We should much like to see something | 
from so powerful a pen devoid of laboured effect after point and antithe- | 
sis. In single letters this straining for effect may be tolerated; ina 
book it becomes wearisome. 


Tue Live AND CORRESPONDENCE oF Ropertr SoutHry. Vew 
York, 1850, Harpers.—This work is to be completed in six parts, of 
which the first alone is published, in large octavo, and neatly printed in 
double columns. It will, without doubt, be received with general fa- 
vour—the more so as it will be ina large measure autobiographical, or, 
what is the same thing, readable in Southey’s letters to his friends. 
His early life, including his scholastic days at Westminster, is entirely 
written in this fashion, and one may well wish that the record had been 
carried on by himself toa later period. However opinions may differ 
as to Southey’s rank amidst the sons of Parnassus, no one can deny him 
a wonderfally woil informed mind, anda very happy mode of conveying 
(in prose) large portions of his knowledge to the world. His corres- 
pondence is linked together by his son, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, who has one excellent qualification for his task—an évident 
desire to let his father speak for himself, whenever it be possible for him 
to do so through the medium at which we have hinted. It may not be 
generally remembered that in his youthful days Southey harped much 
upon a project for settling in America. He was then imbued with 
certain liberal ideas, that he subsequently eschewed. Ina letter, dated 


They do not admit of much variety, but the harrowing state of horror 


into which the hero is repeatedly plunged in the course of the work is 
foreibly depicted by Mr. Phelps, and his weak though amiable charac- 
ter brings into contrast the firm trusting spirit of the mother, played 
by Miss Glyn, with much dignity, and with something of the notion of 
a supernatural support. The miserable Moor, ever in a state of fright, 
was also effectively rendered by Mr. Graham. At the fall of the cur- 
tain the applause was loud and continuous, and Mr. Tomlins crossed the 
stage in compliance with repeated demands. Mr. Phelps and Miss 
Glyn were also called. 


The London News says,— 


On Wednesday, Mr. F. G. Tomlins’s long-announced tragedy of ‘‘ Gar- 
cia, or the Noble Error,” was produced, and met with a success which 
deserves to be called triumphant. This success wag well merited, on 
account of the skill betrayed in the structure of the drama and the in- 

enuity of its story. The tragedy itself, it is well known, has been lo 
in print for private circulation, and is one of the number of * unact 
dramas,” the claims of which to stage representation have from time to 
time been so strongly and properly asserted. In this instanee they 
have been fully justified. The merits of this play are all on the score 
of its stage adaptability; the demands which it makes on closet appre- 
ciation are few in comparison—though the struggle between conscience 
and crime is depicted with a power which entitles the author to take high 
rank as a tragic poet, though seriously and vexatiously wanting * inthe 
accomplishment of verse.” 

The Sun writes with a very partial pen, so far as the language is con- 
cerned. We find the following lines quoted. They are the words of 
Garcia, after committal of the murder. 

“ Allis still—silent and mute. The heavens 
Are very fair; and the moon shines bright on me. 
The breeze bears the silent rack blithefally along 
The azure skies. and all is sweetly tranquil ; 

So tranquil that I hear the sheep croppin 

The heather grass. What'sthis? blood! warm human blood 
Upon me, O God! I ama murderer! 

Is there no life in him? no motion? Not 
Astir? A dull, still mass, as senseless as 

The clod whereon it liss. Ho! Rodriguez! 
Silence answers more terribly than words. 

He is far on his great journey. Oh Heav’n, 
And all ye saints that [have sunder’d from me, 
I've shui the door of mercy on myself, 

And prayer with me, henceforth, is blasphemy.” 





Bath, 14th Dec, 1793, he thus speaks of it, being then in his twentieth 
year :— 

Now, if you are in the mood for a reverie, only fancy me in America; imagine my 
ground uncultivated since the creation, see me wielding the ax, now to cut down the 
tree, and now the snakes that nestled in it. Then see me grubbing up the roots, and 
building a nice, snug little dairy with them: three rooms in my cottage, and my 
only companion some poor negro whom I have bought on purpose to emancipate. 


Afier a hard day's toil, see me sleep vpon rushes, and, in very bad weather, take | mate knowledge 


out my casette and write to you, for you shall positively write to me in America. 
Do not imagine I shall leave rhyming or philosophizing ; 80 thus your friend will 
realize the romance of Cowley, aud even ouido the seclusion of Rousseau ; till 
at last comes an ill-looking Indian with atomahawk, and scalps me—a most mel- 
ancholy tle to 
prove A So vanity, vanity will come from my lips, and poor Southey will either 
be cooked for a Cherokee, or oysterized by a tiger. 

Reserving, possibly, some longer extracts for a more convenient sea- 


| son, we will only make room for one short paragraph, that immediately 


followed the preceding. He alludes to his ‘‘ Joan of Are” written at 


an early age :— 

I have finished transcribing Joan,and bound her in marble paper with green 
ribbon, and now am about copying ail my regainables to carry toOxford Thence 
once more a clear field, and then another epic poem, and then another, and so on, 


| till Truth shall write on my tomb, ‘‘ Here lies an odd mortal, whose life only 


benefited the paper manufacturers, and whose death will ouly hurt the post- 
office.” 
We doubt whether at any later period of his life, Robert Southey would 


have deemed this pithy epit» ph exactly suited for himself. 





A NEW ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 

The production in London of a new tragedy is an event of some im- 
portance in the literary world. Such an occurrence took place then on 
the 12th ult.; and is remarkable, as showing that a play has succeeded, 
owing to the excellence of its materials, which is evidently devoid of 
poetical merit. Modern dramas generally are directly the reverse of 





There is no rounding off of periods or redundancy of ornaments. Sim- 
ple, nervous language conveys his records of fact, and his opinions of 
those whom he passes under review. We would we knew which of 
these sketches have not hitherto appeared in print, for we should as- 
suredly make room for an extract, at least. Ignorant on this point, 
here is a sample of Mr. Whittier’s manner, that has a generat interest 
to recommend it. He thus alludes to autobiographical memoirs in 
speaking of Thomas Ellwood, a friend of John Milton and William 
Penn, and one of the stout-hearted non-conformists of the days follow- 
ing the Commonwealth of England, around whose memories many 
atts Republicans of this country, not unnaturally, delight to 
over :— 


Commend us to autobiographies! Give us 
son Crusoe on his stick, the indubitable records 
in the blackness of darkness, 


the veritable notchings of Robin 
sara | hy ae of a _ long since swallowed up 
1e black raced by a hand the very dust of which has 

undistinguishable. The foolishest egotist who over Guanisbed his daily cna 
ences, his hope and fears, poor plans and vain reachings after happiness, speaking 
to us out of the Past, and thereby giving us to understand that it was quite as real 
as our Present, is inno mean sort our benefactor, and commands our attention. in 
spite of his folly. We arethankful for the very vanity which prompted him to 
bottle up his poor records, and cast them into the great seaof Time, for future 


this one, being wel? written but badly constructed. The critics treat 


Mr. Tomlins leniently ; but the short extracts furnished show that he 


would be infinitely more powerful in prose than in verse. The Times 
of the 13th ult. thus describes the piece and its production at Sadler’s 
Wells. 


Garcia, a tragedy, by Mr. F. G. Tomlins, printed for private circu- 
lation some years ago, was produced last night. 
exceedingly simple, is laid in Spain, at the time when the 
was first established in that country. The Countess de Vieyrra, a no- 
ble lady, in spite of the entreaties of her son, Garcia, gives refuge to a 
miserable Moor who is flying the vengeance of the holy tribunal. The 
man being afterwards taken by the inquisitors and put to the torture 
reveals the name of his protectress, and she is immediately arrested. 
Garcia, who believes that her death is certain if the same evidence 
which the Moor has given to the Inquisition is conveyed to the court, 
is moved by a designing noble to waylay the witness in mountain pass, 
and to murder him. When Garcia has committed the crime, he finds 
| that he has sinned without a purpose. His mother has been pardoned 


is dragged off by the familiars of the Inquisition on account of his need- 
less deed. 
A great merit in this very simple play is the clearness with which the 











voyagers to pick up. We nove, withthe deepest interest, that in him too was 
enacted that miracle ot a conscious existence, the teproduction of which in our- 
selves awes and perplexes us. He, too, had a mother ; he hated and loved: the 
light from old-quenched hearths shone over him ; he walked from the sunshine 
over the dust of those who had gone before him, just as we are now walkin 
his. These records of hiia remain, the footmarks of a lov extinct li 
mere animal organism, but of a bein bli 
their hieroglyphic significance to deciphe 
tence centuries ago. Tue dead generations live a 
Incidentally, unintentionally, yet in the sim 
make us familiar with all the phenomena of life in the by-gone ages. We are 
brought in contact with actual desh-and-blood men and women, not the ghost! 

ee eenres which pass for such, in what is called History The horn lenses 
jag ors ot vad the aid of which, with painful minuteness, he chronicled, 
— : ¥) his own outgoings and incomings, making visible two vs his pitiful 
wants, labours, trials, and tribulations of the conscience, sheds attimes a stron 

clear light upon coucemporaneous activities ; what seemed before half fabulous 
rises up in distinct and full proportions ; we look at statesmen, philosophers, and 


not i . f j 
poets, with the eyes of those who lived Sse gee their next door neighbours, and 
old stuffs, had access to their kitchens, 


eva them beer, and mution, and honse 
eir wigs andthe colour of their breeches. With- 


and took note of the fashion of th 
out some such light, all history would be just about ay unintelligible and unreal 
Rid. 


gain in these old self biographies. 
plest ane most natural manner, they 


as a dimly remembered dream. 
Feie- By J. R. Lowell. —Another very welcome proof, in 
the shape of two neat duodecimos, that the demand for the really valu- 
able in literature is decidedly on the increase. Mr. Lowell deserves 
a7 reputation generally awarded to him, if poet’s name and fame can 
he by a delicate fancy, much tenderness of thought, lofty purposes, 
an t © gift of tuning pleasant numbers. His « Legend of Brittany” 
. cactirtt composition, reminding us, at times, of Keats’ “ Pot of 
om , peg of his “St. Agnes’ Eve,” which latter we hold to be un- 
—— y anytaing of the kind in the English language. But with- 
mrtg the choicest portion of 

a ‘ 

stluaidaer ion who are acquainted with Mv. Lowell will hail with 
's complete edition of his poems; whilst those, who have 


not yet done go i : 
forthwith. _ » are earnestly advised to make acquaintance with him 


Tue Barrir gy 
Scribner.—Under 
an explanatory ali 
ries of very extra 
the New York Co 
the French Revol 
owing it; anoth 


MMER. By Jk. Marvel. New York. 1850. Baker & 


sae The Reign of Blouse,” is here reproduced a se- 
nary letters from Paris, published last year in 
urter and Enquirer . 
— “=e ebruary » 1848, and of the four months fol- 
promised. Qne might almost fancy the letters 


the feast before us, we will only® 


this extremely quaint title,and with the addition of 


The volume before us treats of 


author has defined to himself his own moral purpose, and the care and 
} 
! 
hero. 
trust in Heaven,” contain the whole purport of the drama. The moral 


law that admits of: no exception is made to predominate, and the indi- 


| 
i 


king over 
fe, not of 


last to confess that he is— 

“ A murderer! whom all shun; who preys on 
His own kind. The worst of thieves: that breaks ope 
The walls of flesh, and steals away the life. 
A self-will'd piece of dust, that dares to take 
The thunderbo!t into its weak hand, and 
Launeh it where it lists.” 

Or, as he says in another place,— 

“Tam aruin. 

The immortal gem is flawed. ‘Tis marred for ever, 
Love may v'erlook the speck; Mercy forgive it: 
But still the imperfection will be there.’ 

To give significance to the collision which is the basis of this tragedy, 
Mr. Tomlins has taken great pains to make his hero a most amiable 
character, innocent almost to weakness. The filial affection, which be- 
comes in him a motive to wrong, is constantly kept before the audience, 
| and is artistically introduced at the heginning of the piece, by an allu- 
‘gion which his sister makes to a similarity between him and his mo- 

her. No less motive, you feel, could have tempted Garcia to crime, 
but still the justice of his fall is made obvious. This recognition of the 
doom of the individual to be crushed, when brought, on the mere pre- 
text of feeling, into opposition to the moral idea, shows that the author 
has a true perception of the elements of tragedy. His language (con- 
sidered apart from the metre) is generally forcible and terse, and the 
iault, common to novices, of overloading their dialegue with imagery is 
“avoided. 
In the technicalities of his art he is not yet thoroughly practised. 





out attention to accentuation, but nevertheless it does not read badly 
in rhythmical prose. To the villain of the piece, played by Mr. Mars- 
ton, to a slight comic character, acted by Mr. Hoskins, and to other 
parts of secondary importance, he has not given sufficient substance to 
render effective the scenes which depend on them alone. Hence some 
portions of his play appear weak, though still, if we consider the sim- 
| licity of his subject, it would have been hard to avoid this defect. 
| he author has reserved his main power and care to the development 

of his chief figure ; and the force and accuracy with which he has set 
forth the situations of temptation and remorse show that he has much 
capebiling in thedelineation of character. 

he principa! personages were acted by Mr. Phelps and Miss Glyn. 





| admirably arr 


roof that society is very bad, and that I shall have done very little to im- | 
| 


The story, which is | under the title of King Rene’s Daughter. 
nquisition | played a version of the same piece during their recent engagement at 


at the simple intercession of the Queen, but dies of grief, when her son | 


His verse is on the mistaken principle of enumerating syllables, with- | 


The play must have extraordinary merit for its dramatic skill and 
r, since in the same paper we have the following summary of its 


powe 
wherein it will be observed that the language even is com- 


| merits, 


mended. ¥ 
In the construction of this drama Mr. Tomlins has exhibited an inti- 
of the resources of the dramatic art. The interest ne- 
ver flags, the incidents are numerous and occur naturally, and are se 
} anged that each comes exactly in its proper place, and for 
wards the progress of the drama. _ There is no anti-climax, no retro- 
grading, no flagging of the interest ; from the first scene to the last every- 
thing progresses, andit would be impossible not only to cut out, but even 
to displace a single scene, without essentially injuring the drama. It 
| is one of the best built plays ever puton the stage. The language is 
nervous »ud expressive, rising not ve ge og to sublimity, without be- 
ing verbose, bombastical, or overloaded with descriptions. It is such 
r the nobles and grandees of the heroic ages of chivalry may 
be supposed to have uttered. In the character of Garcia Mr. Tomlins 
{ has shown that he has a mastery over the true sources of tragic power, 
| and knows how from the conflict of passion and duty to educe the most 
intense dramatic interest, and at the same time by giving to passion the 
foundation of duty also to create the greatest possible interest in the 
fate of his hero. True, Garcia is a murderer, but he is impelled to the 
committal of crime by his filial affection ; he slays a traitor to save his 
| mother. We congratulate Mr. Tomlins on having produced a play which 
will, we think, keep possession of the stage and which we hope is only 
the forerunner of many such. 


language as 





KING RENE’S DAUGHTER, 


Some of our readers will remember that, eighteen months ago, we 
published copious extracts from a Danish drama under the above title 
two separate versions of which then came before the world . These ex- 
tracts will bear a second reading, and are in the #bion of June 24th, 
1848. We now find that both these translations have been put upom the 
stage, the blind heroine being personated by Mrs. Charles Kean and 
Mrs. Stirling respectively, the former in Dublin and the latter in 
London. Of Mrs. Stirling’s performance, the Times of the 12th ult. 
says :— 

New Srranp THEATRE.—Last night a dramatic sketch, translated 


from the Danish of Henrik Herz, was produced with decided success 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 





the Theatre Royal, Dublin, but their version was by Colonel Phipps, 
while this is by a writer well-known in periodical literature as “ Bon 
Gaultier,” and was published in the Dublin University Magazine 
during last year. 

The drama is no more than an exhibition of a peculiar psychological 
osition, and when this is developed it terminates. A daughter of 
<ing Rene, of troubadour celebrity, has become blind, at an age so 

earl, that she is not aware by comparison of her peculiar deficiency, 
, and as she is kept in a state of seclusion by her father, who has enjoined 
all her attendants to abstain from revealing the secret, she believes that 
her condition is that of ordinary humanity. A young nobleman, who 
| accidentally discovers her retreat, and is struck by her beauty, awakens 
| in her mind the feeling that there is a world of sensations, of which she 
, has never been aware, Shortly afterwards her sight is restored by a 
' Moorish physician; and, though she is at first terrified by the new 


completeness with which he has represented the peculiar position of his | scene presented to her, she is soon delighted to recognize her father, and 
The words of Garcia towards the conclusion “I fell for want of | to hear that the youth who first gave her a notion of light is her be- 


trothed. 
This little piece, simple as it is in plot, is evidently the product of 


g like ourselves, enabling us, by studying vidual, though he seems to have every excuse to violate its sanctity, | much reflection. The difficulty of making a person destitute of a sense 
rand see clearly into the mystery of exig- | and is prompted by no meaner fecling than filial devotion, is forced at | apprehend, even to a slight degree, the objects to which that sense 


applies, is exhibited with a great deal of acutenes, and also with much 
poetical feeling, and the verse of the English adaptor is smooth and 
melodious. 

Mrs. Stirling is just the actress to seize on a definite idea, and to 
work it out with thoughtfulness and accuracy. The uncertainty of her 
movements as the blind girl, the attitudes, which were too pleasing to 
be called awkward, but which yet conveyed the notion of an inability 
in the body to obey the dictates of the mind, were highly truthful, and 
the air of trusting simplicity with which she replied even to a strange 
voice, was the more pathetic from the complete absence of exaggeration. 
The attitude with which, on her restoration to sight, she greeted the 
sky above her approached the statuesque, and showed a profound con- 
ception of the beauty of the situation. Mr. Leigh Murray, as the chi- 
vairie lover, looked exceedingly well, and by depicting a genervus en- 
thusiasm gave force to a character more slightly sketched. At the con- 
clusion of the piece, which was received with loud applause, Mrs. Stir- 
ling, Mr. Leigh Murray, and Mr. Diddear (who played King Reme) 
were called before the curtain. 

A*Dublin paper, in speaking of Mrs, Kean’s performance in Cqlonel 
Phipps’ version, which took place for the first time on the 28th ult., 


says, 
As we anticipated, Mrs. Kean’s Blind Girl, an ex thought of 
Henrik Herz, was even more exquisitely ‘ bodied fo he in his 
f; » and graceful ; 
looked the creation dream- 


\ 
| 
| 
| 


brightest im ing could have fancied. Fair, 
most becomingly, yet simply attired, she 
; ed by the poet ; and her very look, gesture. 
so embarrassed by the consciousness of her lepri 
Coleridge phrased it, “ beautiful exceedingly. PY gi 

In the opening passages of the drama, W had been most judicious- 
ly curtailed and arranged for the -"ge by Mr. Charles Kean, the plot is 
sufficiently revealed to excite the deep interest of the audience, and from 
the first entrance of Jolanthe, to the restoration of her sight, that inter- 
est never flags. Her movements'are so composed, serene, and yet confi- 
dent, that her deprivation of the sense of sight is only evidenced by an 
occasional listening vttitude or a gentle advance of the hand, as if essay- 
ing by the sense of touch and feeling to supply the loss of vision. Noth- 
ing could be imagined more in accordance with the delicacy of graceful 
and lovely girlhood tham Mrs, Kean’s acting, and the sweet and happy 
expression of her features, the pleased smile on her parted lips, tel 





and movement, so natural, 
ation, were indeed, ag 
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that she felt not the sad want shown by her drooping eyelids, were really 
in ex ibly charming. Her delivery of the text was, if we may 
use term, spoken music, every distinct tone and syllable falling on 
the ear with a deliciously fresh, melodious clearness of intonation.” 

Several highly laudatory notices of the delivery of certain passages 
we are compelled to omit, as we cannot make room for the extracts to 
which they refer. Of the climax, however, it is said, 

In the concluding scene, when Ebn Jahia’s spell has been successful, 
and when the beauty and glory of broad day dispel the darkness to which 
for sixteen years [olanthe has been doomed, her blended terror and won- 
der, followed quickly by delight that seems inexhaustible, were so real 
that we might well forget it was only a mimic representation of a poet’s 
fancy we beheld.” 





MEMOIR OF SIR MARC [ISAMBERT BRUNEL. 


Our obituary of to-day records the death of this distinguished engineer. 
By birth he wasa Frenchman, but his life and genius were almost 
wholly devoted to the invention and construction of works of great public 
utility in thiscountry. Sir I. Brunel was born at Hacqueville, in Nor- 
mandy, now in the Department de l’Eure, in the year 1769 ; a year since 
remarkable for having given birth to many eminent men. His family 
has for many centuries held, and now hold, the estate on which he was 
born ; and the name of Brunel is found constantly mentioned in the an- 
cient archives of the province. He was educated for the church, with 
the prospect of sueceeding to a living, and was accordingly sent at an eurly 
age to the seminary of St. Nicain, at Rouen. But he soon evinced so 
strong a predilection for the physical sciences, and so great a genius for 
mathematics, that the superiors of the establishment recommended he 
should be educated for some other profession than that of the church. 
His father strongly objected to his slipling the profession of an engineer, 
one more likely to prove beneficial to others than himself, and he 
therefore determined that he sheuld be educated for the naval service, 
in which he thought his son’s proficiency in mathematics might lay the 
foundation of his advancement in that profession. At the proper age he 
entered the Royal Navy, being indebted for his appointment to the Ma- 
reschal de Castries, then the Minister of Marine. On one occasion he 
surprised his captain by producing a sextant and quadrant of his own 
construction, and which he used for making observations. He made 
several voyages to the West Indies, and returned home in 1792. At this 
time the French Revolution was at its height. As Mr. Brunel entertained 
Royalist opinions, which he was not very careful to suppress, his life 
was more than once in danger, and he was, like many others at that 
time, forced to seek safety in flight. He emigrated to the United States, 
where necessity, fortunately, compelled him to follow the natural bent of 
his mind, and to adopt the profession of a civil engineer. He was first 
engaged to survey a large tract of land near Lake Erie. He was em- 
ployed in building the Bowery theatre, in New York, which not many 
years ago was burnt down. He furnished plans for canals, and for 
various machines connected with a cannon foundry then being established 
in the state of New York. About the year 1799 he had matured his plans 
for making ship blocks by machinery. 
The United States was not then the field for so inventive a genius as 
Brune!’s. He determined upon visiting England and offering his ser- 
vices and plans for this purpose to the British Government. Lord 
Spencer, then we believe First Lord of the Admiralty, becanie his 
friend and patron. He became a frequent guest at Spencer-house, and 
never failed to speak warmly of the assistance and encouragement he 
derived from the friendship of Lord and Lady Spencer. From this 
time he continued to reside in England, and refused to entertain many 
propositions made to him to leave England and settle abroad under the 
auspices of other Governments. After much opposition to his plans, for 
a very powerful interest was arrayed against him, not lessened in that 
day by his being » Frenchman, he was employed to execute them in 
Portsmouth dockyard. To perfect his designs and to erect the machin- 
ery was the arduous labour of many years. With a true discrimination 
he selected Mr. Henry Maudslay to assist in the execution of the work, 
and thus, possibly, was laid the foundation of one of the most extensive 
engineering establishments in the kingdom, and in which, perhaps, a 
degree of science and skill has been combined and applied to mechanical 
invention and improvement scarcely exceeded by any other in the 
world. The block machinery was finished in 1806, and has continued 
ever since in full operation, supplying our fleet with blecks of a very 
superior description to those previously in use, and at a large annual 
saving to the public. It was estimated at the time that the saving, in 
the first year amounted to 24,000/. per annum; and about two-thirds of 
that sum were awarded to Mr. Brunel. It is needless to describe the 
dan isgay 4 and beauty of this well-known machinery. Even after the 
lapse of 40 years, notwithstanding the marvellously rapid strides we 


took place on the Ist instant, at his residence, Argilt Hill, near Barns- 
ley :—his age, we believe, being between sixty and seventy years. It 
is now eighteen years since a notice of the “‘ Corn Law Rhymes,” which 
appeared in the Atheneum together with a like panegyric in the Vew 
Month/y Magazine, then edited by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, mainly as- 
sisted in bringing to light one of the most fierce, fervid, and eloquent 
men of genius that ever entered the temple of poetical fame through 
the “iron gate”’ of Politics. He lived to see the grievance which re- 
vealed his genius to himself and to his countrymen pass away among 
the sins and sorrows that have been. 

But the life of Ebenezer Elliott appears, on retrospect, to have been 

complete in other things besides this, He was born in village near 
the town of Sheffield; the son ‘of a man of education and of great 
natural humour,” who was a commercial clerk in an iron establishment. 
His father was, also, a stout Jacobin, and was persecuted and insulted 
as much by the yeomanry, who used * to amuse themselves periodically 
by backing their horses through his windows.’ It was thought a need- 
less waste of time and money to bestow anything oeyond the ordinary 
schooling upon Ebenezer ; since the boy, after the fushion of greater po- 
ets. was idle over his book—given to kite-flying and bird-nesting rather 
than to study. He was accordingly placed in a foundry in Sheffield ; 
and for a while we are given to understand in the notice whence these 
memoranda are derived, lived much as his foundry-mates lived, till the 
accident of 2 botanical work falling into his hands rescued him from 
the ale-house and touched within him the chords of a higher taste and 
nape pleasures. Thenceforward they never ceased to vibrate through 
his verse—and hence the secret of its power: let its theme be never so 
grim and unpromising. With all the true energy which Elliott dis- 
played in placarding, gibbetting, and otherwise “ doing to death” the 
** accursed Bread Tax,” he was probably never more sincere than when 
in the Preface to the third volume of the colle@ted edition of his poems 
(1835) he expressed himself as ‘‘ sufficiently rewarded if my poetry has 
led one poor despairing victim of misrule from the ale-house to the 
fields ; if | have been chosen of God to show his desolated heart that, 
though his wrongs have been heavy and his fall deep, and though the 
spoiler is yet abroad, still in the green lanes of England the primrose 
is blowing, and on the mountain-top the lonely fir is pointing with her 
many fingers to our Father in Heaven”—These aspirations were in Mr. 
Elliott’s case accompanied by a firm resolution to be sufficient to his 
own independence. Successively (as he himself has acquainted the 
world) he arose from being a workman into becoming a small tradesman 
—married, and became the father of many childven, whom he educated 
and put forward in life honourably. Some ye.vs since, we believe, Mr. 
Elliott retired from business; and one of the pleasant pages in Mr. 
Howitt’s ‘‘ Homes and Haunts’’ was that which described the writer’s 
visit to his residence—pleasant as giving a picture of rest, competence, 
and cheerful intellectual exertion closing a life which had been busy, 
anxious, and not clear of storms. 

At the time of his death Mr. Elliott was occupied in collecting for the 
press an enlarged edition of his poems.—These we cannot pretend to 
enumerate at a moment’s warning; their projected reappearance ren- 
dering the task the less necessary. One of the first (if not the very first) 
entitled ‘Love,’ with another poem and a letter to Lord Byron, appeared 
in 1823—nine years before the ‘ Corn Law Rhymes’ made its writer fa- 
mous. Betwixt the years 1830 and 1836 Mr. Elliott followed up his poli- 
tical pamphlet, with sundry other volumes of verse, dramatic, descrip- 
tive, and meditative ; most of his new appearances being heralded by 
their page or two of nervous, angry, honest prose—none being without 
many pages of earnest, or pathetic, or commanding beauty. hile—on 
returning to Mr. Elliott’s poems—we feel a certain incompleteness and 
want of proportion here and there, which mar our pleasure in them, 
we have been anew struck by their vigour, by their eloquence, and by 
their exquisite touches of local beauty. The latter alone will make 
them sought after, again and again, whenever the nooks and corners of 
our island, as described by its singers, shall be the theme. If Scott be 
the poet of Tweedside, and Wordsworth of the Lakes,to Elliott, assuredly, 
belong the heights and dales of Yorkshire—and, yet more, its ‘‘ broad 
towns,” in which Manufacture is unable to destroy or efface (as puny 
and faithless folk would tempt us to believe) the elements of poetry that 
lie in the human heart, ‘* with all its dreams and sighs.”—One of Mr. 
Elliott’s last appearances in rhyme was the biting"stanza directed against 
the Socialists, which was cited in our columns last year. On the whole, 
this is a career which we can contemplate with sympathy. His, too, is an 
English name, which the men—whether working or thinking—. of every 
shire of England may delight to honour.— Atheneum, Dec. 8. 





THE NELSON COLUMN, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, LONDON. 


The first instalment of the artistic embellishment of the pedestal of the 
Nelson Column has just been placed on the side facing Whitehall. It is 





have made in the improvement and construction of machines of all kinds, 
it remains as effective as it was when first erected, and unaltered. It 
is still an object of admiration to all persons interested in mechanics. 
A few years afterwards he was employed by Government to erect saw- 
mills, upon a new principle, in the dockyards of Chatham and Woolwich. 


- Several other inventions were the offspring of his singularly fertile 


mind about this time,—the circular saw for cutting veneers of valuable 
woods ; and the beautiful little machine for winding cotton thread into 
balls, which greatly extended its consumption. About two years be- 
fore the termination of the war Mr. Brunel, under the countenance of 
the Duke of York, invented a machine for making shoes for the arm 
by machinery, the value and yoy of which were fully appreciated, 
and they were extensively used; but, the peace of 1815 lessening the 
demand, the machinery was ultimately laid aside. Steam navigation 
also at that time attracted his attention. He was engaged in the build- 
ing of one of the first Ramsgate steamboats, and, we believe, introduced 
the principe of the double engine for the purpose. He also induced 
the Admiralty to allow him to build a vessel to try the experiment of 
towing ships out to sea, the possibility of which was then denied. 
Many other objects of great public utility occupied his mind, which in 
this mere outline of a long and active life must be excluded. The visit 
of the Emperor Alexander to this country, after the peace led him to 
submit to the Bmperor a plan for making a tunnel under the Neva, 
where the accumulation of ice, and the suddenness with which it breaks 
up on the termination of winter, rendered the erection of a bridge a 
work of great difficulty. This was the origin of his plan for a tunnel 
under the Thames, which had been twice before attempted without 
success. In 1524, however, a company was formed, and supported by 
the Duke of Wellington, who took from first to last a deep interest in 
the work. Many men of science also joined it, amongst whom the late 
Dr. Wollaston was the most prominent, and whose brother long contin- 
ued one of the most active and able promoters of the scheme. The 
work was commenced in 1824. It was stopped more than once during 
its progress by the breaking in of the river, and more effectually at last 
by the exhausted finances of the company, which never oxteaiadl beyond 
the command of 180,000/. At length, after the suspension of the work 
for many years, by a special act of parliament a loan was sanctioned, 
the Exchequer Loan Commissioners advanced the funds necessary for 
the completion of the work under the river, and, notwithstanding many 
weighty professional opinions were advanced against the practicability 
of the work, from both the loose alluvial nature of the soil through 
_which it had to be constructed, and the superincumbent flood of water, 
it was finished and opened to the public in 1843. In a scientific point of 
view this work will always be regarded as displaying the highest pro- 
fessional ability, and amount of energy and perseverance rarely ex- 
ceeded, and a fertility of invention and resources under what were 


. deemed insurmountable difficulties, which will always secure to Sir I. 


Brunel a high place amongst the engineers of this country. During 
Lord Meibourne’s Administration Mr. Brunel received the honour of 
raga on the recommendation of the late Lord Spencer, then Lord 
Althorp. Sir I. Brunel was a vice-president of the Royal Society, a 
©0) ding member of the Institute of France, and a vice-president 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. He was also a Chevalier of the 

on of Honour. He was unaffected, simple in his habits, and benev- 
olent, and as ready. to do a kind act as he was to forget an injury. He 
died in his 81st year, after a long illness, whicd first visited him soon 
after the completion of the Tunnel. The care, anxiety, and constant 
strain of body and mind, brought on a slight attack of paralysis, from 
which he never thoroushly recovered. He leaves a widow, Lady Bru- 
nel, one son, the eminent engineer, and two daughters, the eldest mar- 
ried to Mr. Hawes, the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
the youngest to the Rev. Mr. Harrison, the vicar of New Brentford.— 
Times, 13th ult. 


—_--— 


THE LATE EBENEZER ELLIOTT—THE CORN-LAW RHYMER. 


_This month of December has been ushered in by the death of the 
highest, most powerful, and most + among the modern “ Poets of 
the people”—we mean, of course, Mr. Ebenezer Elliott. His decease 


a fine alto relievo, in bronze, by Mr. C. E. Carew. The subject is ‘* the 
Death of Nelson ;” the point of time selected by the sculptor that when 
Lord Nelson was being carried from the quarter-deck to the cockpit, 
after he had received his mortal wound.’ Captain Hardy, who had been 
in conversation with him only a few moments before, on turning round, 
saw him lifted from the deck by a marine and two seamen. ‘ Well,” 
Hardy,” said Nelson to his captain, ‘ they have done for me at last,” 
‘* J hope not,” was the reply. ‘* Yes, they have shot me through the 
back-bone.” Immediately afterwards, on observing that the tiller-ropes 
were shot away, he said, ‘* Let new ones be rove.” This was the last 
order that the hero gave on the deck of the Victory. 

Although we have termed the scene ‘‘ The Death of Nelson,” the 
sculptor has invested it with a new interest by his skilful narration of 
theevent. The central portion we have already described. At the back 
of this group is the surgeon, with an expression of the deepest grief on 
his countenance, supplying the place of words, to tell that for Nelson’s 
wound all human succour was in vain. Each figure of the whole stands 
outin beautiful relief. In the compartment to the ieft are three sailors 
engaged in tightening some of the cordage of the ship, and repairing the 
damage which the enemy’s fire had effected. One of the three has his back 
turned towards the spectator, and close to his feet kneels a sailor hold- 
ing a handspike, and leaning on a gun, apparently arrested in his move- 
ments by the conversation between the dying hero and Captain Hardy. 
Each of these two portions is of surpassing merit; and on the first the 
eye naturally fixes itself as the point d’appui of the whole. In the front, 
lying on the deck, are an officer and marine who have fallen to rise no 
more. Behind, stand two marines anda Negro sailor. One of the for- 
mer has detected the marksman by whose shot his noble commander has 
been struck down, and is pointiong him out to his companion. The latter 
has raised his musket, and has evidently covered the mark, whilst the 
black, who stands just before the two marines, has ‘‘slewed” himself 
round, and grasping his firelock with a convulsive hold, looks at the in- 
tended victim with all the ferocity of a wild beast. The upper part is 
well filled by the sweeping of the sails, the cordage, and the wreck of a 
yard that has been shot away and fallen obliquely across the mainmast, 
just over the central group. The figures are not colossal, but of life-like 
size, and the minutest details of the scene have been well sey ern 

The weight of the relievo is about 5 tons. It was cast in three divisions, 
at the foundry of Messrs. Adams Christie, and Co, Rotherhithe, and ab- 
sorbed the metal of five mortars and one 32-pounder, which were sup- 
plied by the Government. The heightis 14 feet , breadth about 13 feet 
7 inches. There appears to be scarcely the slightest flaw in any part ; 
and this is attributed by the artist, in great measure, to the metal having 
been poured into the mould in a horizontal, instead of a vertical, position, 
according to the usual practice. 

The three other alto-relievos, to decorate as many faces of the pedes- 
tal, were entrusted to Messrs. Watson, Woodington, and Ternouth ; the 
two latter of whom, both artists of high promise, have since died The 
subject given to Mr. Watson represents Nelson animating and directing 
the boarding at St. Vincent. Mr.Woodington was engaged for the Nile, 
where Nelson, being wounded, had gone below, and the sword of the Com- 
mander of the Spartiate is brought to him by Captain Berry. Mr. Ter- 
nouth had, previous to his decease, completed the full-size model of the 
Copenhagen panel, showing the landing of Nelson after the battle. —Lon- 
don paper. 





PickinGs FRoM Paris FasHr1ons.—Furs will lose nothing of their 
vogue this season. Sable of the finest kind, and ermine, are, as usual, 
the leading furs; the former for the promenade; both for carriage 
dress, ermine for evening wraps; it is likely also to be employed for 
evening robes. Swansdown and grébe are employed for evening wraps. 
Muffs are universally adopted; fur scarfs and fichus-pelerines are very 
fashionable. Large fur pelerines, or petits manteaux, as they were 
called, have not yet appeared, but they are expected to come in with 
the cold weather. 

The most novel garniture of the season, and one that seems likely to 
be much in vogue among the é/ite of the haut ton, is a mixture of lace 
and fur; certainly, of all the innovations upon established modes that 











have yet appeared, it is the most singular, and the most tasteless. Ne- 
vertheless, it is to be in great vogue, at least for this season, because 
it is not likely, on account of its singularity, soon to become common. 
At present it has been seen only on some petits evening mantelets pre- 
pared for ladies of high rank, and cazawecks also ordered by leaders of 
the mode, but it is expected to be adopted for half-dress robes, carriage 
mantles, &c. 

Flowers will be profusely employed, not only for evening and ball 
coiffures, but also for robes. Two guirlandes that have recently ap- 
peared are quite the rage. One, taken from the fidleule des Fées, (Fai- 
ries’ god-daughter,) recently brought out at the opera, is composed of 
a variety of flowers ; some, in small sprigs, droop from a wreath of flat 
flowers over the hair, arranged in bands ; the flowers have something of 
the effect of a double crown ; they are attached behind the tress under 
two knots of white and gold gauze ribbon, with floating ends. The other 
guirlande is taken from the Fée aux Roses ; it is composed of roses pom- 
pons, intermingled with foliage, small sprigs of white beads, and little 
tops of the beards of marapouts—forming at each side of he face tufts 
of such a beautiful lightness, that one might for the moment be tempted 
to think the effect was magical. provided of course that the wearer was 
pretty. 

ae coiffures will this season be unusually brilliant ; those at 
present adopted are of a simple, but in general a very bec oming de 
scription. ae are much in request for social parties, or the theatre ; 
they are called caps, but indeed they are rather fancy coiffures that 
one can hardly tell how to describe. I may cite among the prettiest 
those of broad gauze ribbon, festooned at the edge; one crosses the 
forehead, the other goes from one ear to the other, and the third cross- 
es the hind hair; each band of ribbon is bordered at both edges with 
scalloped blonde lace. Nothing can be prettier or more becoming than 
this simple head-dress, provided of course that it is properly arranged; 
for my fair reader will agree with me, that the effect depends upon that 
in a great measure, though not entirely, as the garniture should be 
suited to the features aa complexion of the wearer, and it is left en- 
tirely to her famcy. Knots, choux of ribbon, floating brides, light 
sprigs of flowers drooping at the sides, are all equally fashionable. 
Lace is a great deal employed; some of the prettiest head-dresses com- 
posed of it, are in what I may call the demi Marie Stuart style; the 
coiffure is composed of two lappets of point d’ Alengon, arranged in a 
point on the forehead, and raised on the summit of the head so as to 
form a small caul; there is no lace in front but the point; the garni- 
ture is composed of two full tufts of forget-me-nots he hair should 
be worn. in bands with this head-dress. Another, in the same style, is 
composed of two blonde lace lappets, forming a point on the forehead, 
descending behind, and decorated at the sides with tufts of rose-laurel 
intermingled with small foliage. I must not forget some petits bonnets; 
they are really caps of the simplest form; they are composed of either 
white blonde or black lace, and tied under the chin by lappets to cor- 
respond ; they encircle the face in avery becoming manner, without 
any accessory either f ribbons or flowers.-La Belle Assemblée, December. 





Mr. Pips uis DiAary.— Thursday, December 6, 1849, Did set my 
Wife, poor Wretch! this Evening to mending my Socks, which is a pretty 
Employment for her Leisure ; and myself to Drury Lane, to Monsieur 
Jullien his Concert. The first Part of the Concert all Dr. Mendelssohn 
his Musique, which I did long mightily to hear, and, so te do in Comfort, 
buy a Ticket for the Dress Circle, cost me 2s 6d., but found the Seats all 
full, and obliged to stand the whole While, which made me mad, but a 
pretty full-eyed young Lady being forced to stand too, and ¢lose by me, 
though with her Brother, did comfort me a little, not that she could not 
sit, but that she was by me. Heard a Symphony that did well please me, 
seeming to lift me into the Clouds, and was mighty mystical and pretty ; 
and the Musique in the Midsummer Night’s Dream did give me much 
Delight, the Twittering throughout the Overture putting me in Mind of 
Singing-Birds and Fairies and I know not what, and the sleepy Passages 
very sweet and lulling. Mightily taken with the Prelude to the Mock- 
Tragedy, Bottom his March, as droll Musique as I ever heard ; but what 
did most of al] delight me was the Wedding March, a noble Piece, and I 
did rejoice therein, and do think to hire a Band to play it under our Win- 
dow on my Wedding Day. Monsieur Jullien in his white Waistcoat and 
with his Moustachios mighty spruce and as grand as ever, and did con- 
duct the Musique, but so quietly in the first Part that I could scarce 
have believed it, and methought showed Reverence for the Composer ; 
which was handsome. But good Lack ! to see him presently, when he 
come to direct ‘* God Save the Queen,” flourish his Baton, and act the 
mad Musician! Allthe Company rising and taking off their Hats was 
a noble Sight, and grand, the While, to hear that majestioal Anthem, 
till presently some most ridiculous and impertinent Variationsset all the 
House a laughing and some hissing, and [ do suspect Monsieur Jullien 
hada special Audience this Night, that would not away with sueh Tricks. 
Between the Parts of the Concert, I into the Pit to walk about among 
the Sparks, and there agreat Press,and the House ¢ to the 
Ceiling. Did visit the Refreshment and Reading Rooms, where young 
Blades and Lasses drinking of Coffee and eating of Ices, and some read- 
ing of the news, and with Shrubs and Statues round about, and the House 
all White and Gold, and brightly lighted, mighty gay ; and the Sparks 
jaunty, but not, think, wearing such flaming Neckcloths and Breast 
Pins as they were wont. Did stay out the second Part only because curi- 
ous to hear the Row-Polka, and herd some Musique of the Prophéte, full 
of Snorting of Brass Instruments and Tinkling of Triangles, and a long 
Waltz that did give me the Fidgets, and nothing wherein [ could take any 
Delight at all, save in Jetty Treffz her singing of ‘‘ Tab, trab.” which 
was pretty. At last, the Row-Polka played, and well-named it seemed 
to be, and very drolland absurd, with Chiming-in of Voioes and other 
monstrous Accompaniments, making a good ridiculous rough Musique. 
But many of the Hearers did hiss, methought with Unreason, the Polka 
being no worse than any other Polka, but better, as less empty, havi 
some Joke init. Home, the Wedding march running in my Head, an 
glad to find good Musique drawing so great a House, which Ido hope will 
be a Hint to Monsieur Jullien.— Punch. 





MELANCHOLY AND Farar Accrpent.—On Tuesday afternoon, (the 
lith, ult.,) the body of L. H. Shadwell, Esq., barrister-at-law, and 
second son of Sir L. Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor, was discovered in a 
ditch which divides Barnes Elms Park, the residence of his father, from 
an adjacent farm. The deceased occupied a sleeping apartme: “> 2 
lodge, which is about a quarter of a mile distant from the mansie» « - 
cupied by the family ; and he was last seen alive on Sunday night, 
when he left the house about half-past nine o’clock, to walk across the 
park to this lodge. The night was not only dark, but there was at the 
time an intense fog. It having been ascertained in the morning that he 
had been absent from his customary sleeping-place during the night, a 
search was instituted, and on Tuesday the body was discovered in the 
ditch already mentioned, in which the water was not more than two 
feet six inches deep, but the deposit of mud was still deeper. Dr. Willis 
was sent for, and made an external examination of the body, which, it 
should be stated, was dressed, with the exception of the feet, which 
were naked. There was no trace of the shoes, but afterwards socks 
were found in his pockets. His trousers and other portions of his dress 
had been much torn, apparently by the brambles at the side of the 
ditch, which the deceased had evident!y caught to save himself, if pos- 
sible, in his descent. A ring and other valuable property were on his 
person, showing the deceased had not been the victim of robbery. The 
general supposition as to the cause that led to the death is, that the de- 
ceased, on leaving the mansion, diverged from the right path, owing to 
the heavy fog. and fell into the sluice connecting the lake with the 
river, the tide being then up, and baing a most fearless swimmer, it is 
presumed he swam out into the river, and then landed on the towing- 
path, and in endeavouring to regain the park he inadvertently fell into 
the ditch, where it is evident his struggles had been most terrific to ex- 
tricate himself. A coroner's inquest was held on the body on the [8th, 
ult., and the testimony des having satisfied the jury that the deceasd 
came accidently to his death, a verdict was returned accordingly. The 
unfortunate gentle man was brother to Commander Shadwell of H. M. 
Steam-Ship Hecate, recently arrived in Washington, mith Sir Henry- 
Bulwer 





Causes oF THE CHOLERA.—A provincial contemporary has tak. 2 the 
trouble to collect the opinions of several ‘* eminent persons” on the causes 
of the late visitation of Cholera. Since they are all ** pundits learned 
in the law,” their views may be found edifVing if the reader can only 
find a theory which will reconcile them with each other.—‘*The Rev. Dr. 
M: Neile” (says the Gloucester Journa/)* thinks th.‘ the cholera is a 
judgment on this country for favouring Popery ;” the Rev. Mr Toyle, 
of Gateshead, that it is to deter people from marrying the sisters of 
their deceased wives ; the Rev. Mr. Gutch, of Leicester, attributes it to 
parliamentary electors voting for Dissenters and Jews, instead of Church 
of England men; whilst others again attribute it tothe omission of * Dei 
Gratia’ from the new florin.” 
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WHITE. 


White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





#CLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 61 


White. Black. 
1. BtoQ BSch. K tke Kt 
2. Rtks Kt P moves. 
8. BioK B6 P moves. 
4 Rio K RE K or P moves 
5. R checkmates. 
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Free-TRADE SEEN THROUGH THE MAGNIFYING GLAsses oF Mr. 
Auison, THE Histror1an.—But let the free-traders be of good cheer ; 
they have done marvellous things. They have accomplished that which 
no British statesman since the days of Alfred had been able to effect. 
They have stopped the growth of our population, and, for the first time 
for four centuries, rendered it retrograde. They have sent from 
250,000 to 300,000 people yearly out of the country in search of food— 
they have lowered the Irish circulation of notes one-half—they have 
with one blow swamped the Poor-law Act in England; rendered the 
rates higher, even with prices extremely low, than they ever were in 
English history—they have extirpated 200,000 cultivators in Ireland— 
they have cut eighty millions a year off from the remuneration of cul- 
tivation and the encouragement of the home market and manufactures 
in Great Britain—they have lowered railway property more than a 
half—they have destroyed at least a half of the whole commercial and 
trading wealth of the manufacturing towns—they have made the nation 
dependent in two years for a fourth of its subsistence on foreign states 
—-they have made the maintenance of the national indepence impossible 
—they have destroyed £100,000,000 worth of property in the West 
Indies—they have sown the seeds of discontent in Canada, and rendered 
its separation, at no distant period, from Great Britain a matter of cer- 
tainty—they have repealed the Navigation-laws, and thereby cut off 
the right arm of our own naval streagth—they are fast laying the seeds 
of dismemberment .n our colonial empire—they will soon reduce, if un- 
checked in their career, the immense empire of England to two islands, 
oppressec with taxes, eaten up by paupers, importing a third of their 
annual subsistence from foreign states, brought in in foreign bottoms. 
These are the effects of Free-trade at its zenith—what will they be at 
its nadir ? 





Tue Peris or Penmansuie.—Those persons who do not happen 
to be among the most amiable or straightforward in the world should 
be very careful what, when, and where they write, for a new profession 
has just started up, consisting of the alleged art of reading the charac- 
ter in the handwriting. We think we can guess a few of the leading 
rules, which we beg leave to promulgate for the benefit of those who 
would like to know the sort of persons they are corresponding with. 
A running-hand to an acceptance may indicate a disposition on the part 
of the acceptor to un away from his liability. A cramped-hand from 
a creditor demanding payment of a debt shows that he will require very 
stiff interest if he grants time; and a smeared signature shows that the 
writer has no objection to a blot on his name, while if a man asking to 
borrow money fails to unite his O, it is certain he is not likely to bring 
_ matters round very easily.—Punch. 





Arctic Curiosities.—It is stated that the Pandora, recently arrived, 
has brought from H.,.M. 8S. Herald, a large collection of curiosities 
which were obtained by the Herald during her search in the northern 
regions for the missing Expedition under the command of Sir John 
Franklin. The Pandora also brought a Cherokee Indian youth, of about 
13 years of age, who was procured by Mr. Elliot, the clerk in charge of 
the Pandora, in exchange for two blankets, from his parents,—who were 
desirous that he should be placed on board an English ship, so as to have 
an opportunity of seeing English customs and manners. Mr. Elliot in- 
tends, it is said, to place him in some school for education. 





Commission oF Lunacy on THE EARL or ALBEMARLE.—On Wed- 
nesday morning the 12th ult.,a commission de /unatido inquirendo 
was opened before Mr. Commissioner Barlow and a jury of seventeen 
freeholders of the county of Middlesex, at Farrance’s Hotel, Belgrave- 
square, to enquire into the state of mind of the late Lord Bury, now 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Albemarle. The commission was promoted 
by the present Countess, the wife of the alleged lunatic. Evidence 
having been adduced which satisfied the Jury of the unfortunate noble- 
man’s wretched condition of mind, they unanimously returned the fol- 
lowing verdict :—** That Augustus Frederick Earl of Albemarle, Vis- 
count B ivy. and Baron Ashford, is of unsound mind, and incapable of 
managing himself or his affairs, and that he has been so since the 23rd 
of July last.” ‘ 


University or Lonpon.—By the supplementary charter recently 
granted, the powers of the University of London have been considerably 
extended; and it is now authorised to receive certificates in arts and 
laws from all the Universities of the United Kingdom, as well as from 
the respective Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, in addition to those 
institutions which were previously empowered by the Crown to issue 
such certificates. 

A Pension.—The Queen has conferred a pension of £100 per annum, 
from the civil list, upon Mr. George Petrie, one of the honorary secreta- 
ves of the Royal Lrish Academy, who is well known for his extensive an- 
tiqucrian researches. 
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APPOINTMENTS, 


PL OREIGN Orrice, DecemBer. 7.—George Charles Miller, Esq., tobe H M 
; nsul inthe Georgian or Windward Islands, in the Pacifie—Dec. 14. John Law- 
ess, Esq,, to be H M Consul in the Island of Martinique. 


1 HITEHALL, Dec. 3—The Rev. Archibald Campbell Tait, D.C. L. to be Dean 
“a Ine Rev. Thomas Dainty M.4.to be Prebend of Lichfield—The Rev. 
Bd. 1 MA.to be Canon of Westminster—We understand that Govern- 
Sooke avpointed Captain Kincaid to the office of inspector of Factories, for 
is till at by the death of James Stuart, Esq., of Duncan. Captain Kincaid 

“l tohold his appointment as Inspector of Prisons .— Scotsman. 


AUD. 


Lt Drags—Lt R W Hatfield, from 13th 
13th Lt Drags—Lt E JS Blair, 





Wark OFFicg. Dec. 7.— 
to be Lt, v Bitir. who oN = 
tobe Lt, v Hatfield, who ex 
be Adj, v Bingood, who ret the 


Lt Drags 
from 10th Lt Drags, 
— a eS of Re H W Turner to 
j Jey only. 8th Ft—Maj J C Brooke, from 3ist 

Na = v baniey, whoex, 24th Ft—Ens RH Holland to be Lt, by pur, 
Fi MiP DLevi mf CP Geneste, from 17th Ft, tobe Ens, v Holland. 3ist 
AD Kinw nem mh 8th Ft, to be Maj, v Brooke, who ex. 32d Ft—Ens 
Lt Col A ta “penn, Ft, to be Ens, v Stapleton, app to 43 Ft. 35th Ft— 
43d Fe—Lt D.C Green half-pay Unatt, to be Lt Col, v B F D Wilson, who ex. 
Weeneel reene to be Capt. by pur, v Coote, whoret ; Ens Hon H 
. “= eS: be Lt, by pur. v Greene: Ens F G Stapleton, from 32d Ft, to 
ee cord Lurgan, app to76th Ft. 4gth Ft—Capt J W Smith to be Maj 
Y pur, vBrvi Li-Col Bruce, who ret; Lt G@ A Robinson to be Capt, by “an 
’ > 





Smith ; Ens Hall to de Lt, by pur, v Robinson. 64th Ft—Ens H G 
Be 4 pyr Lt W Bell to be v Burne, who 
Ft—Ens C Lord Lurgan, from 43d Ft, to be Ens, v 
wood, app t. ad WI Assist Surg T Manners to be 
Assist Surg, v Deakins, whoex. Ceylon Rifle Regt—See Lt W J Gorman to 
be Adjt, v Clement, pro. ‘ ; 

UNATTACHED.—Brvt Lt-Col A Tennant, from 35th Ft, to be Lt-Col, with- 


Adjecy. 


t pur. 1 
qT Srarr.—Assist-Sarg R T Deakins,from 3d W I Regt, to be Assist 
o the forces, v Manners, who ex. 

Pil consi Majesty's 22d and 60th are to be transferred from Bombay 
o Bengal. Theheadquarters and a wingof her Majesty's, 78th Highlanders are 
tabout starting for Aden, the 21 Europeans returning thence to take the place of 
the 78th, at Belgaum.—Bombay Times, Nov. 3. 

War Orrice, Dec. 14—I1st Drag Gds—Cor R T Thomson to be Lt, by pur, v 
Arkwright, who ret 7th Drag Gds—Capt C W Thompson, from 14th Lt Drags, 
to be Capt, vP § Thompson, who ex. 12th Lt Dragse—D F Gabbett, Gent, to 
Cor, by pur, v Durant. pro. . 14th Lt Drage—Cape P 8 Thompson, from 7th 
Drag Gds, to be Capt, v éw Thompson, whoex. Scots Fusilier Gds—Ens and 
Lt F Fortescue to be Lt and Capt, by pur, v the Hon E K W Coke, who ret; 
W C Keppell, Gent, to be Ens and Li, by pur, v Fortescue. 2d Ft—Lt S F 
Jacson, from half pay, Unatt, to be Lt, v Faulkner, pro- 4th Ft—Qtmr T 
Knott to be Ens, without pur, v Gordon, removed to 6ist Ft. 6th Ft—R Lind, 
Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Price, dec. 14th Ft—W Cave, Gent, to be Ens. 
by pur, v Dodsworth, who ret. 16th Lt Drags—Lt R Heaviside, to be Capt, by 


Cradock, Gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v Heigham, pro; T H 
be Ens, by pur, v Geneste, app to 24th Ft. 

Ft. to be Lt. v Mostyn. wh t 
whoret. 29th Ft rj Major E Carter to be Ens, without par, v Draper. who 
resigns. 35th Ft—Brvt Lt Col J Flamank, from ha'f pay, Unatt, to be Maj, v 
Tennant, prv ; Brvt Maj J Fraser to be Maj. by pur, v Flamank, who ret ; Lt W 
R Goate to be Capt, by pur, v Fraser; Ens R L Warren to be Lt, by pur, v 
Goate. 43d Ft—H Robinson, Gent, to be Ens, by pur. v Wrottesley, pro. 46th 
Fi—A H Waldy, Gent, to be Ens, by par, v Pigott, who ret ; R Lluellyn, Gent, 
to be Ens, without pur, v Meurant, app to 83d Ft 48th Ft—J Bedingfield, Gent, 
to be Ens, by pur, v Hall, pro. 55th Fi—C J BR Bedford, Gent, to be Ens, by 
pur,v Hume pro. 57th Ft—A L Copland, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Blane, pro. 
58th Ft—Ens G@ H Wynyard tobe Lt, without pur, v Hay, dec, Sept.19, 1848 ; 
Ens A Cooper tobe Lt, by pur, v Wynyard, whose pro by pur, has been cancell- 
ed. 63d Ft—Lt A J Le Grand to be Adj, v Walmsley, who resigns the Adjcy 
only, 64th Ft—D M Marray, Gent, to be Ens, by a v Grylls, pro. 65th Ft- 
—C AM Servances, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Drought, proin 53d Ft. 67th 
Ft—F E Gaunilett, Gent. to be Ens, without pur, v Dillon, app to74thFt. 70th Ft 
Maj T Chute to be Lt Col, by pur, v Bigge, who ret; Capt E F Edwards to be Maj, 
by par, v Chute ; Lt H Hennisto be Capt, by pur, v Edwards ; Ens J A Rae to 
be Lt, by pur; vHennis 73d Ft—LtJT Cochrane, from the 33d Fr, to be Pay- 
master, v J Coart, whoret upon half-pay. 74th Ft—F R Thackeray, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Wilson, proin 3d W I Regt. 75th Ft—Lt T W Mostyr, from 27th 
Fi, to be Lt, v Jones, who ex. 85th Ft—Lord J H Taylour to be Ens, by pur, v 
Browne, pro in 7th Ft. 87th Ft—Lt A Dewar to be Capt, without par, v Rich dec: 
Sec Li j Lucas to be First Lt, v Dewar, Sept. 5; Colour Serg J Wall to be See 
Lt, v Lucas. 92d Ft—E C B Elphinstone, Gent, to be Ens, vSt John pro. 97th 
Fi—Ens C E Stainforth to be Li, by p. v Webb, who ret; M Brinkley, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur. v E K Jones, pro. 3d W I Regt—Ens J M Wilson, from 74th Ft, to 
he Lt, by pur, v Addison. who ret. Ri Canadian Rifle Regt—Capt F H Cox, 
from balf-pay Unatt,to be Capt, v Brvt Maj Weyland, pro. : 
UNaTTacHED.—Lt F H Cox, from R! Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Capt, with 
out pur. 





Navy. 


Tse Arctic Promotrioxs.—The following limited promotions have been 
made of officers who were sugaged in Sir James Ross’s Arctic expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin :—Lieut & » Lb MM'Clure, first Lieutof the Enter. 
prise, and LieutM GH W Ross, first Lieut of the Zavestigutor, to the rank of 
Commander.—S G Creswell, mate of the Jnvestigator,to the rank of Lieuten- 
ant.—J Biggs, acting purser of the Enterprise, and J E Gilpin, clerk in charge of 
the Znvestigator, to the rank of paymaster and purser. Commander M Clure is 
an old officer, and since his appointment to the Enterprise, more than forty lieu- 
tenants have been promoted, and of these more than nine-tenths were his juniors 
in standing, as lieutenants. His promotion cannot, therefore, be called that of ad 

vancement for his late perilous and responsible service as first lieutenant of the 
Enterprise. Commander M’Clure had, moreover, served in Sir J. Back’s expe- 
dition to the Arctic regions. He passed his examination as a lieutenant in 1830, 
and after serving seven years as a mate received his commission. As a lieuten- 
ant he served in the Hastings, then in the Niagara,on the lakes of Canada, 
1838-39, wher he had the daring, and (shame to the English Government) the mis 
fortune to capture ina — expedition tnat notorious freebouter “ William Kelly.”’ 
To his honour be it said, Captain Sandom, then in command, supported his offi. 
cer, and showed his appreciation of his gallantry by appointing him to the super 
intevdence of the dockyard ; but subsequently he was removed to a seagoing 
ship. He afverwards served as first lieutenant of the Pilot,16, Commander Ram 
say,on the North American and West India station, and from 1842 to 1846 was 
in command of the Romaey, receiving ship, at the Havannah. He next served 
for some time in the Coast-guard, and was selected by Sir James Ross as his first 
lieutenant for the Enterprise. . , 

Commander Ross passed his examination in December, 1837 ; was promoted 
im 1842. on returning from service in the Cleopatra, 26, on the North America 
and West India station. As a lieutenant he served in the Columéva, steam-ves 
sel, surveying in the Bay of Fundy from 1842 to 1848, and on his return to Eng- 
land was selected for first lieutenant of the Jnvestigator.—Morning Herald. 

RuMOURED APPOINTMENTS.—It is understood that Capt. Sir James Stirling, 
Knight, at present commanding the Ffovwe, 120, on the Mediterranean station, is to 
be the new Lord of the Admiralty, in the.room of Captain Lurd John Hay, C.B., 
on the latter gallant officer proceeding to Devonport to succeed Rear Admiral Sir 
John Louis, Bart., on his retirement from the superintendentship of that dockyard, 
which will shortly take place.—Londox paper, Dec. 13. 

APPOINTMENTS.—To the Phaeton, 50, at Chatham, a new ship built at Deptford 
Dockyard from a design by Mr. White, the celebrated yacht-builder of Cowes. 
Capt G Elliot, late fiag officer to vice-Adml the Hon G Bitiot, C.B., Commander 
in-Chief at the Nore. L iseconense-—it Connolly, C P Coles, @ Herbert H Great- 
head, C T W G Cerjet, and G F Burgess. Purser—W Pinhorn. Surgeon—C 
W White.—To the Con/est, 12, at Portsmouth —Commander—The Hon J W SS 
Spencer, Lieutenant F. H. Smith, Purser—J E Price. Surgeon -J C Walsh. 


Queenstown, as supernumerary lieutenant, per Admiralty order. 


ANOTHER ArRcTiC EXPEDITION, BY BEHRING's STRAITS.—Captain Collin- 
son, C.B., it is understood is to have the command of the Enterprise, now fiuing 
to proceed round Cape Horn towards Behring’s Straits, in search of Captain Sir 
J. Franklin and the officers and crews of the Erebus and Terror. According to 
present arrangements. the plan to be adopted with the Enterpriseand /nvestiva 
tor is, to dispatch these vessels from Woolwich with the least possible delay ; 
they are to proceed round Cape Horn, and take up a station at the Sandwich Is- 
lands until they receive further orders, which will be sent out by a steamer pro- 
ceeding to the Pacific station. The steamer will not leave this country until it is 
ascertained in the early part of next season if there be any intelligence of the 
missing navigators, and the instructions which she is totake outto the Sandwich 
Islends will depend on the news received upto the period of her departure. In 
the event of no intelligence of the missing vessels being 1eceived by that time, the 
steamer will proceed with the least possible delay to the Sandwich Islands, and af. 
ter coaling there will take ore of the vessels in tow in the direction of Behring’s 
Straiis, and instructions will be sent to the Admiral onthat station to allow one of 
the steamers under his command to tow the other, that they may arrive at the des- 
tination appointed for their next winter quarters before the season is too far ad 
vanced. The voyage now tobe andertaken iz terined the “‘ forlorn hope.” bu: we 
trustit willbe a ‘successful Enterprise.” It is gratifying to know that there are 
numerous officers of the royal navy volunteering their services in the hazarous 
undertaking, and some of them striving—if we may use the term—to proceed in 
search of their gallant absent counirymen ; this desire is not confined to officers 
who have previously served in the northern regions, as it extends to those who 
have served on the coast of Africa.—London paper, December 14 


Arrican Squapron.—The Kingfisher, 12. Commander Harvey, cruising in 
the Bight, eaptured a slaver on the 4th of September, after a chase of six hours, 
They met with determined resistance fromthe captain and crew, numbering in 
all 26 hands ; 130 shot were fired into her, which almost riddled her below and 
aloft, before she would strike. They gave her name the Paguelade Luch. built 
in Portugal ; it was her first trip, and in a few days she would have shipped 600 
slaves. The number of shot fired so entirely destroyed her that she was burnt on 
the following day. Her crew were placed on board the Rattler, to be landed at 
W hydah. Tahvmatice bas been given that a vessel of similar build will leave 
Rio every fifteen days for that part of the coast for some time to come, 


“YounG GENTLEMEN” IN TRoUBLE.—The Eurydice, 26, Capt. Anson, from 
the Cape station, arrived at Portsmouth on the 2d ult. A Court of Enquiry on 
board her, consisting of Captain Chads, C.B., of the Excellent, Captain F. Black 
wood, of the Victory, and Commander 8. Grenfell, of the Illustrious, has been 
engaged in the investigation of charges made by some of the junior officers of 
that ship against the first lieutenant. The circumstance of the case and the re 
sults, are thus detailed by the correspondent of a London paper writing from 
Portsmouth on the 12th ult. 

“The result of the late Court of Inquiry on board the Eurydice was pro- 
mulgated this afternoon on board that vessel, Captain H: D. Chads. C.B., of the 
temporary flag ship Ezcellent, went on board and read the Adiniralty letieran- 
nouncing the result, which was thatMr. Drory, clerk, and Mr. Wortley , acting 
mate, be summarily dismissed from her Majesty's service ; thatMr. Patterson, 
acting mate, and Mr. Ramsey, midshipman, lose one yer s time; that Mr. Cator, 
acting mate, Mr. Wilds, second master, and Mr. Freeman, clerk, lose six mouths 
time; and that Mr. Lushington and Mr. Drake, naval cadets, lose three months’ 
time ; all the latter to be admonished to be more circumspect in their conduct in 
future, We may now announce under what circumstances th above punishments 
have been inflicted :—-It appears that the midshipmen s mess (ook in forthe voyaye 
home a larger amount of live stock than the service permits, and without fodder 
for the stock. Thirteen sheep were among this stock, a number never heard of 
sn such a messbefore, and which caused the First Lieutenant to remonstrate with 
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To the Castor, 36, at the Cape of Good Hope. Surgeon, R J B Chambers.— ! 
Count Posse,a Swedish officer, has joined the Superb, 80, Captain Purcell, at | 














the “ young gentlemen’’ upon the subject, but with no satisfactory result, the mess 
© aotilen dee poled’ with thes iapenane alficen: The first lieutenant then granted 
them 10 of the sheep, and requested that the other three might be killed or dispos- 
ed of. This was refused, and the former officer thereupon ordered the three to 


be killed, ie Goaee the option of salting the carcases for provisions. This 
they would not do, and when the carcases became decomposed, and thereby highly 


offensive and injurious to the health of the ship's company, the first lieutenant 
ordered them to be thrown overboard, which was done. This brought apon him 
all the ire of the midshipmen’s mess, and they wished to bring himto trial by 
Court-martial ; also charging him with eating cauliflower of theirs, (we presume) 
« knowing the same to have been stolen.” A court of inquiry sat on board in 
this harbour two days last week, and thoroughly investigaied the case, fully re- 
porting tothe Admiralty the evidence pro and con. The above adjudication, to- 
day put in force, will let the public aud the service know the final result, and 
will serve to show that discipline must be preserved, especially in those ranks 
whence is expected to be shown a good example to others Jess fortunate in points 
of position and more prone to corruption from evil communications than themselves. 
So salutary and so summary alesson cannot be without its fullest effect upon the 
rising generation of naval officers. 

AwnoTuer Case.—Lord Guill e,a midship of the Thetis 36, Captain 
Codrington, bes left the service. It appears that his Lordship had a misunder- 
standing withhis Captain, who stationed him between two guns inthe main 
deck for some time, on temperance allowance, by way of correction. This sort 
of discipline was not at all palatable 10 the noble aspirant to naval distinction, 
and it was subsequently arranged that his Lordship should quit aservice in 
which a nobleman was subjected to such restraint in person and appetite. 


Obituary. 


Joln George Herbert, the third Earl of 








Trae Ear oF CaeRNakvon.—Hen 


Caernarvon, and Baron Porchester, of High Clere, Hants, in the peerage ot 
Great Britain, was the elder son of Henry , the second Earl, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Kitty, daughter and heiress of Colonel John Dyke Acla He was 


born at the family town mansion, 43 Grosvenor-square, on the 8th June, 1800. 
When about eleven years old, on his father's succession to the Earldom, he 
became, py courtesy, Lord Porchester, a title by which he was best kuown after- 
wards. He was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford Afier the com- 
pletion of his studies, his Lordship went upon a long tour of foreign travel. He 
was in Italy in 1821, and svon after visited the Peninsula, where. having taken an 
active part in favour of Don Carlos, he fell into the hands of the opposite party, 
with whom he remained for some time a prisoner. Thence his wande ex- 
tended through Moroceo and other parts of Africa, through a considerable portion 
of Germany, and through the cities of Greece. From these travels Dord Porchester 
returned to England an accomplished gentleman, to win distinction as an orator, 


| a poet, and a dramatist. “ The Moor,” a poem, and “ Don Pedro,” a tragedy es- 
ouse 


tablished his literary reputation, and his brief but brilliant career in the 

of Commons gave fame to his eloquence. Amongstthe speeches that he there 
delivered against the Reform Bill, there was one so impressive and efficient 
that Sir Robert Peel said he should be perfectly contented to rest the whole 
cause at issue upon the arguments contained in that single harangue—an asser- 
tion which was met with laudatory cheers from both sides of the House. 

Lord Porchester married, on the 4th August, 1830, Henrietta, eldest oa 
of the late Lord Henry Molyneux Howard, and niece to the late Duke of Nor- 
folk. By this lady his Lordship leaves a numerous issue. 

Lord Porchester succeeded to the Earldom of Caernarvon on the death of his 
facher, the 18th April, 1833 ; but he found the sphere of his genius contracted in 
the Upper House, and supervening ill health compelled him, in a great measure, 
to retire from public life. His auention was latterly much occupied in the resto- 
ration of the old family seat, High Clere Castle—a work commenced in 1841, and 
hardly yet finished. ite was also a cultivator of the more curious and beauti- 
ful American plants, having in his garden some of the rarest specimens 
ever imported to England. His action, in 1844, against Mr. Villebois, to 
maintain his right of free warren over the manors of High Clere and Burghclere, 
created some sensation at the time ; and the wide expression of satisfaction on its 
termination in favour of the Earl was a strong proof of his Lordship’s popularity. 
His death is now no less the subject of general regret. This good and gifted 
nobleman expired on the 10th instant, at Pusey, the residence, in Berkshire, of bis 
sister's husband, Philip Pusey, Esq.. M.P. His Lordship had not completed his 
50:h year. He is suceeeded in his honours by his eldest son, Henry Howard 
Molyneux, now Bari of Caernarvon, in the 19th year of his age. 

ComMMIssaARY GENERAL Sik CHARLES DaLkymPLe, whose death occurred at 
Maidstone. on the Lst ult., was the son of the late General Williaa Toombes Dal- 
rymple. He towk an active part in the duties of his department for nee years 
during the lave war, firat w.th the expedition to the Helder, in 1799. and subse- 
quently in Germany. in 1800 and 1801. On his return he was advanced to the 
rank of Deputy Commisaary-General, and proceeded to Madeira, At the break- 
ing out of the war in 1803 he served in England till the year 1808 when he ac- 
companied an expedition under Sir John Sherbrooke to Cadiz. and after- 
wards joined the army in Portugal, in which country, and in Spain and in France, 
he served till the end of the war. He was appointed Commissary-General in 
1812, and received the honour of Knighthood from the Prince Regent, asa re- 
ward for his services. ‘The duties which fell to his lotin the Peninsular war were 
those of an active and confidential nature, during which he co-operated with the 
late Sir Robert Kennedy, who had the chief charge of the Commissariat depart. 
ment. Sir Charles Dalrymple received the medal for his services et Talavera, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Niva, Orthés, and Toulouse. 

On the 13th of August, aged 30, Captain Charles Edward Stanley, of the Roy. 
al Engineers, third son of the late Bishop of Norwich, Private Seeretary co the 
Governor Van Dieman’s Land, at Hobart-town, Van Diemen’s Land.—QOn the 
ath ult., very suddenly, at his residence, Epsom, Surrey, Henry Miller Esq., R.M., 
second son of the late Major-General Miller, R.M., in the 60th year of his age. 
On the 10th ult., at 21, Brook street. Grosvenor-square. London, Robert M’Lean, 
Esq , surgeon, R.N., of the Borlick, Aberfeldy.—At Parramatta, the 22d of Ju- 
ly last, in his 67:h year, Major George Pitt D'Arcy, formerly of the 39th Regi- 
ment of Foot; a brave and gallant soldier. Major D'Arcy served in the West 
Indies, the Mediterranean, through the whole of the Peninsular War, North 
America, and in this colony ; he had a medal for commanding his regiment at the 
baule of Orthés.—Sydney Morning Herald.—At Broom-house, Berwickshire, 
Lieutenant-General James Home, late of the Royal Marines, aged 92.—At Crom- 
well Cottage, Old Brompton, the Hon. Thomas Stapleton, F.S.A., F.R.8., Vice 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, brother of the Right Hon. Lord Beau- 
mont, aged 44.—At Fishbourne, near Chichester, aged 61, George Dowell, Esq., 
Paymaster and Purser, R.N.—On the 28th of Nov., at the Vicarage, Hetfield Pe- 
verell, Eosex,the Rev. Sir Coventry Payne, Bart, aged 54.—On the 30th Nov., 
in Brompton-crescent, Thomas Gunning, Esq., Inspector General, Army Medical 
Department, aged 72,—At Brussels, Le Chevalier A. de Macedo, Brazilian 
Charge d‘Affaires at that Court.—At his residence, Juniper-hill, Mickleham, Sur- 
rey, the Hon. and Rev. Sir Henry Leslie, Bart, late Chaplain to George IIL, 
youngest son of Jane Elizabeth. Countess of Rothes, and Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart., 


\ Physician to the Court of George Ii] —At his residence, the Shrubbery, Nortia 


fleet, Keut, Major Pardee, aged 71.—On the 7th ult., at Balan hill near Cheps 

tow, Major-General Sir Edward Kenyon Williams, K.C.B., Colonel of the 30th 
Regiment, in the 71st year of his age —At his seat near Edinburgh, Sir Robert 
Keith Dick, Bart.,in the 77th year of his age—At the Naval Hospital, Cape of 
Good Hope, ou tie 12ch of Oct, Dr. Deas, R.N. Surgeon Superintendent of the 
well known Convict ship. Neptune.—At sea, in the Neat Indies, on the 12th of 
Sept, Lieut. Dowde, H.M. 8th Fuot.—In Paris, on the 8th alt., M. Georges La- 
fayette, son of the celebrated Marquis de Lafayette—On the Cape of Good Hope 
station. Dr. Muuro, Surgeon of H.M.8. Castor.—Recently, in New South Wales, 
Mr Wainwright ;—many years ago known as the James Weathercock of the 
London Magazine,—ard the story of whose extraordinary criminal career, re- 
vived by sir E. Bulwer Lytton in bis “ Lucretia,” and by the more matter-of- 
fact revelations of Mr. Justice Talfourd in his “Fine! Memorials of Charles 
Lamb.’’"—The French papers announce the death, on the 23d of Nov., of M. Gra- 
net, at his native town, Aix. He was far advanced in years. M. Granet is one 
of the moder» French painters most known in England. His ‘+ Monks at their 

Devotions,’ one of the favourite pictures in the collection of George the Fourth— 
: hg to our print-shop loungers in the well-known mezzotint engraving of 

iller. 





GLIDDON'S TRANSPARENT PANORAMA OF THE 
NILE, EGYPT AND NUBIA, 1720 Miles ! 


WITH ORAL DESCRIPTIONS, 
CHINESE BUILDINGs, 39 BROADWAY, 
Together with his Magnificent Gallery of Egyptian ‘Antiquities, 
MUMMIES, HIEROGLYPHICAL WRITINGS, PAINTINGS, AND SCULPTU AES, 
Accompanied by beautiful ORIENTAL MUSIC. 


Evenings, the curtain rises at7 1-2, p.m., and Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons, at 
21-2. Dodrs open one hour before each exhibition. 
Admission 25 cents. Children half price. 





LDMUND ARNOLD, M.D., 


EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 
don, atiends at his oftice as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 


M 


hours. PROF, AW5 0'0.0 0 tan a cntes crete bebeee o cebbbha tees till ...10 
PROT. 000.5600 06060.6e ceiaseenes<ee. 0sanne 2....till..oe- 3 sitter 
Evening .....+. . cebsevece feeoee cvcccessegec? secctill.oo- 8 rin 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan S—ly 





OYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased Py po ea 
ed, reat, and command ious Theatre, announces his intention of LETTING it for periods to 
suit Artists visiting Toronto, now the seat of Governmentin Canada. 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street W Sees. . & 








LOOKING GLASS WARER “OM. 
19 FULTON STREET. 

UDSO s | attention to their Jarge and elegant assortment of Framed 
H ee wind gE Se Remg inform the subscribers of the ALeion that 
they are prepared to frame the presentation Plate for this year in every variety of taste, at 
short notice, on reasonable terms. jan 5—tf 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


YHE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 

nali of the Church of Divine Ginity, Broadway, between ta and Prince streets, 
#ill remain open until further notice, from lWo’clock, a. M. untl 10 Oeclock p.m. Admis- 
sivua 25 cents. Season tickets 50 conte. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. Aug 25—6t 
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TYPE FOR SALE. 


Type, (wei, 1,000 pounds) row in use on -thie Journal 
T eaveraie caine Cary Eee Will be divided if wequred. Price low for cash 





compel the = 
G. Pe PUTNAM'S 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATED AND ILLUMINATED WORKS, ANNUALS, AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 


’ ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


A Hisseet OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD: its Colleges, Halls, and Public 
Bu vols. 4to. half morocco, gilt tops. Lliusirated with coluu ed views of the 
Colieges, eel Monuments, and Costumes of its various Professorsand Scholars. 21 
plaies. $19,50 London. 

AVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF NORTH AMERICA. By Maximihan, Prince of 

wins Witb numerous engravings on Wood. and alarge Map. Translated from the German 

H. E. Lioyd, 410, half morocco, gilt leaves, with tolio Atlas of 81 exquisitely coloured 
Praice.i in half morocco, gilt ieaves, cloth sides. $150. London, 


PALHEGRAPHIA SACRA PICTORIA; being a series of Lilustrations of tke Ancient 
Versions of the Bible, come’ from liuminited Manuscriots; executed bet ween the Fourth 
and Sixteenth Centuries. estwood. 4to, half murocco, gilt top, beautifully il- 
lustrated with Plates printed io Sune and Gold, in the Missal style, afier the manner of 
the originals. 


AN Seiler saan AND PICUTRESQUE “TOUR ROUND oe SOUTHERN 
hie 5 ENGLAND.—! illustrated with 84 Plates from Browiage byt W. Turner, 
Weestall, 5. Fre: P. De Wint, and others; engraved by ‘he 1. English Kn- 


Sa Obeho, Goodall, Fi en, &c. 4to. haif morocco, uncut, containing many of Turn 
apes ee best at $15. London. 


THE REGAL AND EGCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND, containing 
gery ome ofall the english Monarchs from Edward tie (Confessor to Henry the 
of many persons that were eminent uuder the several Reigns. Ona Six'y Copper 
‘es with a Supplement of F aha! Plaies. The whole collected and engrav oy 
JosephStratt; with notes Lm; . R. Planche. 410. half moroccu, in Roxburgh style, 
Plates, eautifully coloured after the originals. $25. London. 


ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, from the’ Seventh to 
the Sixieenth Century. Selected from rare Specimens in the pussession of the Author, and 
accompasied with wuliable Descriptions. A. J Caaries Hawilton smith. Smal folio, baif 

gilt backs and leaves, and ulustrated by 61 plates, beautifully and faithfully colour- 
Od after the originals. $25. London. 


A COMPLETE VIEW oe THE DREss AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND, from the Establishment of the saxons ia England to the present time; with a 
eral Description of the Ancient Habiis in use among mankind from the earliest Period to 
end of the Seventh bag 26 With Notes, py K. Plancve, tsq., 2 vols, 4to. half mo- 
rocco, in Roxburgh style. ~ pean with lv plates, beautifully acd correctly coloured af- 
ter the originals. $32. Londou 
rus WAVERLY GALLERY OF THE peincir al FEVAL® CHARACTERS IN 
WALTER SCOTT’s ROMANCES.—From original Paint ngs by eminent Artists; 


vi ~ A the Syperintendence of Charles H 8vo. green morocco, gilt back a 
leaves. toe , i 


THE GALLERY OF BYRON BEAUTIES, being Portraits of the Principal Female 
Characters in Lord Byron's Poems. From ori original P Paintings by eminent Artisis. vo. mo- 
occo, giltback and leaves. $9. London. 





VALUABLE AND POPULAR WORES. 
JOHN & FREDERICK TALLIS, 
PUBLISHERs. 
16 John Street, New York, and London. 

consignment of new and valuable [lustrated Works, large ar 

Fob 0 0 
“as 1 etgtRY OF AMERICA, by John Howard Hinton, A. M., from the earliest period 

‘vo the present time. 


THE HisTORY OF ENGLAND, from the text of Hume and Smollett, continued to the 
present time, by Thomas Gapsey, Esq. The engravings are by first rate artists. 


THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, from the earliest period of the Irish Annals to the pre- 
sent time, a Tage pad Wright, Esq, M.A. F.8.A., illuscrated with maps and beautiful en- 
gravinge from original drawings, by H. Warren, Esq., President of the New Water Colour 


THE UNIVERSAL SRRROTECIES mor Aak. hg fienerd, Bapester of the 

cchaalapens a complete literary, class’ entific, bio; eo ‘ical, 
logi dard » beautifully illustrated wih mapeené plates. — 

THE BRITISH COLONIES —their extent, coadition, aad resources, by R. M 


histo 
. late Treasurer to the Queen ofa land at Hong Kong, a» ‘d member of Her 
ve Council in Chins. One of the most v and interesting works 








cents and 75 cents each, and in divisious, haadsomely bound ‘in 
at $1,87 1-2, adorned with iliustrated J". views of the chief cities, fine 
ore ne Bat em : —_—— a4 pang: = nial Empire, seals ad 

be com ‘ort t parts, at 25 cen xteen parts at 75 cen 
reise cere at $1,87 1-2 cents each. ~~ : wy ‘ 


“Gnome {LLUSTRATED ATLAS and modern History of the World, Geographi 
Political  Gonesaia ent Satied |. Edited b 2 ey 


y K. M. Martin, Esq. 
*,* This is confidently to be the a and cbeapest ever publishei—each 25¢c. 
pari ith suitable borders of elegant 


os two ma ig map ee wach The. part six exquisiiely wagreaed maps, very carefull 
an apareotinte engravings, ik 
Hpaative ot Semmens and customs of different countries, with criptive letter press, 
be completes iathirty-two parts at 25 cents each, or eleven parts ut 75 a An. 
ec 3—lm 
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SE efensl Work within the means ef all classes of the community, it 








MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


R. HENRY C. WATSON, teacher of Singing and the Pianoforte, has removed to 121 
vourth Avenue, where applicationcan be made for terms, &c., &c. dee 15 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 
ONS of American, English, French, and German Books Together with 
LATE ADDITIONS of, qoueral tatoredt. ‘ The Library has lavely canetveitn valuable 
accession of English books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the great work 
on & ay by Deaon, ke 5 : balerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt Histoire de 
Art, 4 volumes, folio, &c., &c,and asnen collection of modern German literature. ‘ 
ec 





AMBRICAN HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS. 


ASHINGTON DELIV: .sznG HIS (INAUGURAL ADDRESS in the Old City Dan 
New = Se Engraved on Steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’ s Picture. Plate 22 by 
B inches. P-ice 
THE YER IN CONGRESS, 1774, in Carpenters Hall, Philadel En- 
re is Sadd, from Matteson’s ye Plate 22 by 25 inches. Price 
T HE gee oF 6. Engraved on Steel by Sadd, from. Matteson’s Picture.’ Plate 22 
by 19. 
THE D DECLARATION OF LNDEPENDENCE, on Steei, by Sadd, from Trumbull’s Pic- 
ture. Pilate 0 by 1,25. 
BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME, on Steel, by Doney, from Landseer’s Pic- 


tal JOHN NEAL, Publisher ,56 Carmine street, and 201 Broadway, N.Y. 
nov 24—Sin 





BURR’S MOVING MIRROR ; 
THE ST. LAWRENCE PROM BUFFALO TO THE GULF 


Givin: correct views taken on the spot, of the followiag remarkable scenes and 
pleces, together with all intermediate localities of interest\—Buffslo, Niagara Falls, To- 
ronto, \ingston, the Thousand Isles, the Rapids of the St. Lewrence, Montreal, Quebec, 


Monimor<nci, and the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre- 
sentation of Ure great border line between the United States and Canada is exhibited as a 
movies ;aintiog. For full description see small bills and descriptive pamphlet. One o 
T. Gilbert & Co’s splendid Molian attachment Pianos has been purchased expressly to ac- 
company the exhibition, which is explained by a competent person. 

Doors open at? The picture will commence moving at 1-2 o'clock. Afternoon exhi 
dition on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 o'clock. [Tickets 25 cnets; children half-price 

Minerva Rooms, 406 Broadway. sept 22 





NEW-YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROAD WAY. 


RS and Dealers in Fine En. rings, Oil Paintings, &e., &e., Date French 
Ber wiped Te Benet aan be their uth eaty Cailand gras | stock Bogreviogs 
te and ions asthe oearin ie; ongst wh t 

eee calling Pecentioa to the ont) ee - 


© The ee aitapee, 3 a superb oe - te picture, engraved by Thomas Land- 
peer. 

‘ Sunshine of Love,’ t:om Brooks. 
Scenes, by Herring, representing ** Morning,’® ** Noon,” 


ee vive wad Nig : 

“ Kor (3? ae “Maid of the Mill;” “ The Blind Piper ;”” 

e Mountain 
t-Me-Not;” *¢ 

L as The, Forgets 3 Me of Holofernee ne i | at 


Horace 
“The Amazones,” of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 


Just received, an etching oftthe splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 
went of Fan! Doteroche, early impressions of the same; alse for the last great ac hieve- 


S Napoleon at Fontainblean” AFTER THE Loss oF WATERLOO. 
SS, Proof impressions of French and English Fine Liye En- 
of eccosdingly choice cpociensa’: of NDON COLOURED PaINT 
eA tier caineaie and solely for their house, in a atyie of exquisite beauty unequalled. 
W. & 8 haverecently made an important alteration in the arr*ngement of thcir store 


which e ables thein to offer for sale, oe the decidedly advantageous circumstances of su- 
« Hight and posit Choice Gems of Modern and some of Ancient production 
vot Be respectfal of 
just Pants Brocple lished, NE 


taste to call and examine 
lower section; or Bast, Svath, and |West, from St 

ye every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 

Be taste. sep22 
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JOHN W. PRIEST, M.A, ARCHITSCT. 


38 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, L. I. 
P'votated Ar Designs and Working-drawings, in accor ance with the 
Pointed Aveo walcbeel Me ae ad and ae it Furnitare, Parsonages, ses, 
niug his practice ia Ecclesiasti¢al works to 


Dwellings, avd 


the wants of hs orn wn (eee 24s and, hoping. 
of buil 
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bythe devotion of his whole atien- 





tion to one inst Rt Sow engete 3, to be more able to satis 
factorily any und: 22 2t 
EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT + 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my le-ly 





F, BROWNE & CO., Makers end sepystans of Grend, Semi G 
* Double Action H 


a. F. BROWNE 


elegant collection be has 
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cae as fit 
descriptions can 


by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival 
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T™ COMPANY continues to insure against lossby FIRE. Appl 


The Live 
is in our op 


june 16—3m 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
RE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 


Music fur the Harp 
Orders for fd ne piece can 


ALFRED rata, 
William. 


45 Merckante’ Exchange, corner of Wall and 


1 and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
ion entitled tothe highest credit :— 


OWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOON, WooD 


& Cu. 


JAMES G_ KING & SONS. 
ULMER. 


JOHN J. PA 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON ANP 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
RSTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMER™. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or 8 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—Johu Cattley, Esq, John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 








for the first 
paid, or 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. flebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Faq 
Jobn Cattley, Esq. Derzil 1. Thom 3 
Rev. Wm. jofeld, M.A. | Geerge H. Weathe: M.D 
George Green, | 
anaging Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Eaq. 
azecien, Septimus V7 M.D. 
‘Bankers, Mesers. Glyn, Helifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) 
ae pated oF interest, finde ~ . then to be 
Prendume be or quaint half yearl or annuall: 
Noextra ma mayb ferke ah) 4 sg ™ 


His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. ¥. 
Stephen Whitney, a 


Samu*! Wetmore. 


Henry Grinne ell, Esq., 


Referees in New York, 





Anthony Bare ; Eee. H. B. M. Consul. 
Js. mo Galitin Fa 
John Gryder, Esq, 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners; 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Ei D., 473 Broad 
F. U. JOHNSTON, faa, DY tee Broetwen ee 
IIs oh tbtcesss coksescentsracaiventacs an ay hy 





Actuary for the Southern States, vesident of New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, 


Acting Agent for the United States, CHARLES DICKINSON, Jx., 65 Wall » 


MIUM. 


16 Exchange Place, "0. 
treet, 


New York. 


G9” CALivoRN’s AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A CoEGENTRATS PRE- 
milo 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


*® NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SUOCI®@TY, 


26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


AND SURPLUS $255,000. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1833 
“A Savines Bank FOR THE WIpow AND THE OnpHan.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. 
Meo 4 STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS 
Chaarman, 


ow . ®. Edward 

= NEW YORK. 
John 8. Palmer, | William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker 
Bamuel 8. Howland, Bache McEvers, 
Gorham A. Worth, Henry Ludlam. 
Samuei M.Fox, 


Jopeten Meredith, 


BALTIMORE. 
Samuei Tike 


John M eTavish, H’ B.M Consul, Henry Tift 
Donald Mclivain. Dr. J. H. MeCullon. 
BOSTON. 
Geo, M. Thacher, B in Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin ter, E.A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 





LEANDER STARR. Genera’ 


J. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, and Superintendent of the the Uo Lael Board. 


Pampniets containing the rates of premium, sen oy ag examples,vames of agen 
free of charge on app 


cal examiners, end 
at 71 Wall street, 


Annual Report cf 1849, &c, cam be had 
and of Ave <9 


— - 


Part of the capital is pals pone uy invested in the United States, in the names of three of 


the local directors, as trustees—av 
(should any such arise) or otherwise. 


able always to the Assured in casesof disputed claims 


Thirty daye are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of polic 


where all business connected with 


he Unite States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 


ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans settlement, &c, 


Medical Examine: 


re atiend dail 
All communications to be add 


ly, at one o'clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Loca] Boards and ‘Agenci ies. ressec to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
sept 








THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCES COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 21ST aUGuUST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


Presideot, Hu we C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 


Physicians, G 


Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssURANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 


dependent u 
or Reversions of 
“. addition to the 


Co:npany are enabled, from the investment of the 


a the v; 
| kinds, as also Survivorships 


ue or duration of Human 
ndowments. 
various advantages offered b 


remiunmis in 


Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 


other Companion, the Directors of this 
© Province at a rate of com- 


papeert _/_ beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a omaler 


or yearly prem and gran increased ANNu hether imme- 
co Parmar fae’ any been of money invented Sith them. T ‘oun thes 


tion of the C 


portance 
po rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates 


Company as of peculiar im 


hey can also point to the 
to intending Assurers, +y it enables 
e acceptance of healthy 




























vist, a0 well 00 Se romet settlement of claims. 
Assurances can be effected witu or b dagen He herly lasiaimer the profite of the Compan 
the premianseapbo puld te eit apie) be me og ; and the HaLr Cnaaee Fi sys- 
tem having been adopted by ite given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, u e Po 
‘Anual al Premium to ay yO or Whole Term of Life. 
Age. With |' Without | 0 Uialf Credit Age. With Without . 
Profits J anengukeve Profits. Profite. reat ws 
15 1181 10% oe cocce 40 $ 62 214 8 2176 
bt) 1174 1912 seesersee ® 5 8171 $40 374 
5 229 147 5O 4181 $17 11 414 
3% 293 202 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 60 7 10 10 6 oll 6 182 
The @ rates, For Life Without Participation and Credit, will, upon comparison, 
found to be Lower than similar ties of any other offcoa offer pense te 
tht shere in three-fourths of the le profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusi 
Seu of Bates, Bronpaciasen Devas of Application, and any further infermation, can be 
ined of necwmtery or from any of the 
Agents and Medical Officers already ap 
SOOT R ORO re eeeeee eee William uirhead... POPPER ORO R eee ee Ree seeBeereeeeesesees 
cerercccceescccceccccccs SAMOS CRIOTOR. oc cccce-cecccccccsccssccsccccccoeseesoees 
George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson....... 
Frederick A, Wileon. Dr. S.C, Seowell........cccececs 
. David Buchan.. Scevecccece 
alcolm Cameron. 






ebec 
SC aberia 
Toronto....+- 
Woodstock........ 





dec 18 











R. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils le desirous 
sine roving themselves in the art of Public blic Speaking and R atin the princk 
nara ows fe bie “ Practical El a s = - 8 
J 18 also made nn pe to take c e ofa few Famil 
hich his “ Reader” will be used as By amt 1 San © 


“For terms, ke., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors oon of 
secker etree 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distin 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this c ity (he following testimonial of its 
merits: a sinzle trial will no? fail to convince the most inered" lous of its efficacy. 
Testimontal.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the me sdicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour, 
“Tt bas fong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 


pleasant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient. 


“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach andl bowels, producing 
the usual concomitatts, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are ge nerally obnoxious to 


children, disguise them as vou may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to t the 

ose. To persons visiting or ‘residing in warm clim: ates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it 4 claim to general notice which its intrinsie merits full sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 


No. 68 Warren street, NL 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 264 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. » 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 193 Broad- 
way. 100 William st. Reece & Grete, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred, Brown, 
Chesnut st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles t 
vy , 40 a st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United States. 

une 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
TRE UNITED STATES. anh STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 
1087 tous, eg David G. Bai 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Pam “Robert H. Pearson. 

The CAL IFORNTA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Pemama and ports in California. 

Passengers in the after cabins are furnished bedding, but not wines and liquors, and will 
be allowed space for personal baggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceedin 
in measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per ton, and one and a half per cent, on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 


Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to on Blas or Mazatlan :***** 
do ) o San Diezo.....ecccccsece 
do do do San Francisco. de ‘ . 
Passengers in the Seemas are found only such vealeme | as are furnished te the crew, and 
Must provide their -wn bedding. 
No stores to be lanc.+d will be taken as bagene 
Pt personal port charges, including he on and boat hire, to be paid by the passen- 


re eee 





secured unti! paid for. 
R0 pasa fhe Office of the Company, New York, §4 South Street. 





jan5 
Bats janen: AND NORTH Se STEAM SHIPS. 
German, and other Foreign Goods will into the nin ony a in 


ool a Be 


eS 


im we Porcign Goods in common wich as acd 
pasion dir Zach Becember. " 









HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL ST AM SHIPS bet 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. 
BIA, oh tbc do ccige up Vevencseed C. H. E. Judkine | Hibernia..... oovccdesececcee cs W. J.C. Lang 
BIB, 0500000000008 fescecscscecees oA. Ryrie} N PB. sees eecccccoce ercecccecese * 
BIT, 0 00.6000 cpenp aptednscaect N. shannon | Camada......csceeeeeeeeeeceee Wm. Harrieon 
FORT OPR 6 vcoscecccCeorvecceesecces F. G. Lott | Cambria..........-e.eceeeeeeeereees 
Caledonia........ W. Douglas 
ihe vessels curry 4 clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 
From 
Cambria.....e.eee-+0s occsdocROGROMR,s<.c0ge00 pepe 9th. 

D ss decccesece seceesssessee NOW VOrK,,......e000- Wednesday... s 
Niagara..... ° Cea edeb MRL seo <cecce 0: ednesday.... 
Europa........+. eoeses ¥ New Td +++~n00e- CUSRESREAY. 000 ‘2th. 
America...... eecccccecccccesseees BOStOR, ° «- Wednesday... 

s000 dba dd bee devetiee eve °° "ewtesk,. sae che +++. Wednesday... 
Passage in first cabin trom New York or Boston to Livesport 8 oceeseeoe 
do = in second ee, ere vedere te -70 


Berths not secured until pala for. 
Freight will be charged on —et beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on 
All Letters Newspapers must pass through the Post OFFice. ; 
For freight or passage, apply to E, CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 


as Bam any tet woe or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for YYEAEOOL . ‘ 
Qlst December, and will take goods fortranshipment for New York or Boston 
by the he British and N.A. Royal Mail Steamers. 
“Ap pply * Cc. MAC Wa 14 Water street, Liverpool. 
at or wy information to UNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 
ec 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


TRE Panwiotte of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Lacespoel have 


arranged for their sailing from gach pect on the ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month ; Nee to succeed each other in the following ’ 




















Shipa Capta ins. From New York. From Liverpool, 
New World........... Knight...... hey ..-Nov. 6....Mar. 6 Aug 21..Dec 2. -Apr 21 
West Point..........- i eesosece 1 Tn sh 6 
Fidelia......... 0 9290¢G as 9¢Sessencces 
TROBEIRS. .. osc cede Eldridge ceesercccece 26 
Isaac Wright.......... Marshiall......++ Aug. 1 
Ashburton. ......+..... Bunting 6. 
Constellation.......... EROS (léstubbecidecse % 26 6 
Yorkshire..,.......... Bryer ..-Feb 1..Junel 
NG Nabapescscacs aes ee Se ee Ee 11....+-31 
Columbia -~.......... Furber 15 16 
Patrick Henry -Delano 
Waterloo Allen,.... 
New York Cropper. 
Sheridan . Cornish . 
Montezuma. ..- Lowber... 

eury Clay... -..- Howland 
John R. Skiddy...... Shipley....... 
Oxford......:66 esses Goodmanson 
GePTIOR, chceccccccece Eldridge........0.0-00s 25 6 
Camnbridge.........- Peabody............ ..Mar 1. *“iaig 1 1 

These ships are all of the largest class, ani are commanded by men of character and ex ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommo: ydations are all that can be desired in point of 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of atores of the best k Nak Pune. Pune- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool...o++.+sees+++++8100 
to New York......eccesesssoeedad 
Agents for the ships Oxford, meee | Isaac Wright, Cuma Yorkshire, Fidelia 
‘Cambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO. C. MA ARSHALL, NY 
BARING, BROTHERS & oo. Liverpook 
Agents for ships West Point, W. ie ion, and John R. Skiddy, 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Actverem en Clay, and Nadw World, 
GRIN ELL, MINTURN & CO., N. ¥. 
CH APM! AN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpoot. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO. N.Y, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpook 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Ts line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 

each other ia the order in which they are aamed, sailing punetually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 18th 2th, and Portsmouth ~- 
on the tst and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








ips. Masters. Days of S$ — New Days of Sailing from 
Y¥ London. 

Westminster, 58. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. a June 2, Oct. 28, Feb. 2 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold ” 24, 24, July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan | June 8, Oct a, Feb v “ 28, “ “ 2B 
Victeria, J. Johnson, Jr. “24, 2, “ 24] Ang. 138, Dec. i3, April B 
Hendrile Hudsor, I. Pratt July 8, Nova Mar. i Be 23, 

Marg. Evans, E. G. Tinker i Sept. 13, Jun. 33 May Fr 
Devonshire, new, H. R. Hovey Ang 8, Dec 382 “april “ 28, 28 
Ame. Eagle, . M. Chadwick, | “ 2%, ed Py Oct. 13, Feb. rg AE, 13 








These ships are all of the first wy by are equnintel by able and ex 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the beat ~—y > * 
tion. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these pe nee will be responsible for lenters, 


arcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bi!!s of Lading are signed therefor. A 
°C . OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N.Y. 
Ay 5 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
NS) Ist of each month, as follows :— 





New York. Havre. 
8ST DENIS Ist January..........+. ¢ 6th Feb 
Howe, master, lat May......ccuewsoee ; 16th June, 
lst September. . 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, let February . = March, 
Everleigh, master. ! * 6th July, 
ith N 
BALTIMORE, M 16th April, 
€onna, muater. of a Angest 
4 ecem! 
ONEIDA, me 16th May, 
Punck, master. ge 16th Septembey, 
let Decem 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade Tc 
price of passage is $i°0 without wines or liquors. 

Goods seni to the subscribers will be forwarded free frow gay ex thoee act .lly 
| et BOYD © HINCKEN, A Acta 





— 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 














